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No. 30 


Public Relations 
Panel Feature of 


NAC Fall Program 


Association to Observe 
25th Anniversary During 
October Meet in Georgia 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A panel 
discussion on public relations aspects 
of the pesticide industry will be a 
feature of the 25th anniversary meet- 
ing of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. to be held at the 
Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga., Oct. 29- 
31. According to the tentative pro- 
gram just released by the NAC, con- 
ventioneers will also hear addresses 
by Sen. Herman E. Talmadge, (D.- 
Ga.), John L. Gillis, vice president, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., Frank S. Washburn, general 
manager, agricultural chemical divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, and John D. Conner, NAC 
counsel, Washington. 

Participating in the panel discus- 
sion on public relations, according to 
the advance program, will be Charles 
S. Maddock, general counsel for Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
moderator; Dr. Cynthia Westcott, 
known as “The Plant Doctor,” Glen 
Ridge, N.J.; Hon. Phillip Alampi, sec- 
retary of agriculture of New Jersey, 

(Turn to NAC, page 20) 


USDA Recommends 
New Insecticide for 


Livestock Pest Control 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that it now recommends the use of 
Bayer 21/199, commercially available 
as Co-ral, for control of certain live- 
stock pests. Chemical name of the 
active ingredient is O-(3-chloro-4- 
methylumbelliferone) O, O - diethyl- 
phosphorothioate. 

This material has been accepted for 
registration under pesticide regula- 
tion laws. It may be used with proper 
precautions on beef cattle for the con- 
trol of cattle grubs, horn files, lice, 
ticks, keds and screwworms, and on 
swine for the control of lice and 
screwworms. 

The new USDA recommendation, 
issued as a supplement to Agriculture 
Handbook No, 120, adds Bayer 21/199 
to several materials recommended for 
control of these pests. 


R.P. Thomas Named 
Chairman of NPFI 
Midwest Research 


WASHINGTON—Dr. R. P. Thom- 
as, International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corp., was elected chairman of 
the National Plant Food Institute’s 
Midwest Research and Education 
Committee at a meeting at the Build- 
ers’ Club in Chicago July 11. Zenas 
H. Beers, NPFI Midwest Regional 
Director, was named secretary of the 
group. 

Dr. Thomas was also selected as 
the committee’s representative on 
the National Steering Committee. 
Leo E. Orth, Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., 
was named alternate. 


During the meeting, W. R. All- 
stetter, NPFI vice president, out- 
lined the functions and organiza- 
tion of the various regional re- 
search committees and their work 
in developing programs adapted to 
the needs of their regions. 


Committee members reviewed 
NPFI-sponsored fertilizer research 
projects at various Midwestern agri- 

(Turn to THOMAS, page 20) 


Livestock Gain, Profits 


Rise From Fertilization 
Of Range Lands in West 


ERTILIZATION of range lands 

in Western areas is one of the 
more important applications of ferti- 
lizers at this time of year. 

Experiments in the fertilization of 
range lands in a dry year were made 
by W. E. Martin and L. J. Berry, 
extension specialists and W. A. Wil- 
liams, assistant professor of agrono- 
my, at the University of California. 
The results of 13 grazing tests on 
annual range using animal gains as 
a measure of result, revealed some 
interesting results. 

Two approaches to range fertiliza- 
tion were made in the tests. No. 1 
was stimulation of legumes by ferti- 
lization with phosphorus and sulphur; 
and No. 2, fertilization of grasses 
with nitrogen, using fertilizers con- 
taining phosphorus and sulfur where 
needed. 

Sulfur fertilization of annual grass- 


Grasshoppers, Armyworm and 
Cotton Insects in Spotlight 
As Pest Season Moves Along 


Insect activity was stepping up in many parts of the U.S. as 
July neared an end. Entomologists report the presence of bollworms, 
armyworms, European corn borers, boll weevils, grasshoppers, lygus 
bugs, and assorted aphids in various crops, but in no report was there 
indication that the situation was out of hand. 

Weather, as usual, had its effect on the development of many 
agricultural pests, with a hot dry spell in the Southwest bearing down 
on crops there and cool, damp days lending a hand to the develop- 
ment of plant diseases in other parts of the country. 

Here are reports from many points of the compass: 


Armyworms Scattered 
Throughout Minnesota 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Reports from 
the west central and northwest dis- 
tricts indicate that low armyworm 
populations continue to be found in 


scattered fields with very few fields | 


being treated. Occasional fields show 
2 to 3 larvae per square foot—usually 
in lodged barley. 


Rye seems to be the only grain in 


Paraguay Exempts Fertilizers from Duties 


ASUNCION, PARAGUAY — Ex- 
emption from payment of import du- 
ties on fertilizers and raw materials 
for domestic manufacture of fertiliz- 
ers, has been granted by the Para- 
guayan government which has put 
into execution law No. 505 which 
makes these provisions. 

Chemicals mentioned specifically in 
the text of the law include commer- 
cial potash, caustic soda, sodium ni- 


trate, sodium sulfate and sodium car- 
bonate which are exempt from duty 
only when imported for use as fer- 
tilizing materials or as processing in- 
gredients in fertilizer manufacturing. 

Trade sources indicated that in ad- 
dition to the chemicals listed, exemp- 
tion would be allowed on imports of 
all minerals and chemicals ear- 
marked for use as fertilizers, includ- 
ing phosphate rock. 


which damage has been sustained. 
Armyworm has also been reported in 
rye from south central Minnesota. 
Most county agents in the infested 
areas have now received reports of 
armyworm from their local farmers— 
practically all such reports represent 
very light infestation. Close observa- 
tion of grain fields for armyworm is 
still advisable. 


Grasshopper observations in the 
southeast district indicate that 
grasshopper populations are low, 
usually less than one per square 
yard. Counts of up to 30 per square 
yard with 15 per square yard quite 
common in Faribaul{* anu” .Vaseca 
counties and westward. Populations 
in Rock and Pipestone counties re- 
ported quite low. Infestations are 
very spotty. Predominant species in 
southern counties, the red-legged 
grasshopper (Melanoplus femur 
rubrum) in Ist to 3rd instar—some 
hatching still taking place. 


Reports from west central and 
(Turn to INSECT NOTES, page 4) 


es and native clovers increased the 
average carrying capacity of the land 
approximately 50%, in grazing stu- 
dies continued over a seven year peri- 
od at the San Joaquin experimental 
range in Madera County, Cal. Phos- 
phorus and sulfur fertilization of an- 
nual clover seedings on commercial 
ranches resulted in a two-or-three- 
fold increase in grazing capacity. 
These tests by the staff of the Uni- 
versity of California agronomy de- 
partment, demonstrated that rose, 
crimson, and sub-clover were better 
able to use phosphate and sulfur fer- 
tilizer than were native resident spe- 
cies. More feed of higher protein con- 
tent was produced. 

The experimenters point out, how- 
ever, that legume fertilization has 
some limitations. First, it does not 
provide the early feed needed on 
many winter ranges; second, in many 
areas soils are well enough supplied 
with phosphorus and sulfur so that 
added fertilizers cause no growth in- 
crease; third, some seasons known as 
poor clover years, have temperature 
and rain fall conditions such that 

(Turn to RANGE LANDS, page 6) 


New Fertilizer Firm 
Incorporated in Ohio 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—The 
Penn-Ohio Fertilizer Co., 512 Union 
National Bank Bldg., has been in- 
corporated by Mrs. Louise McGinnis, 
Miss Helen Malick and Jacob Levy. 

The new firm will deal in the man- 
ufacture and sale of chemical ferti- 
lizers and allied products. Location of 
the manufacturing plant has not been 
determined. 
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Merle V. Adams 


NPFI Names New 
Representative 


WASHINGTON—Merle V. Adams, 
associate in farm crops, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J., has 
been named Northeastern regional 
representative for the National Plant 
Food Institute, Dr. Russell Coleman, 
NPFI executive vice president has 
announced. 

In his new position, which becomes 
effective August 11, Mr. Adams will 
be associated with Dr. Willard H. 
Garman, Northeastern regional direc- 
tor. His office will be located at New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Mr. Adams received his bachelor 
of science degree in agronomy at the 
University of Maine in 1954. He has 
completed courses for a Ph.D. at Rut- 
gers and his doctorate will be grant- 
ed him this fall or next June, upon 
completion of his thesis. 


Kentucky Tonnage Down 


For First Five Months 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Total tonnage 
of mixed fertilizers for the period of 
January through May, 1958 was less 
than that of the same period the 
previous year, according to a report 
just received from the Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
based on sales invoices supplied by 
manufacturers. However, figures for 
the month of May, 1958, showed a 
substantial increase over those for 
the same month of 1957. 

Although the total tonnage was 
389,420 tons for the first five months 
of 1958 as against 421,244 tons for 
the same period of the previous year, 
increases were noted in a number of 
grades of mixed fertilizers. The most 
poular grade, 5-10-15 went up from 
91,085 to 91,317 tons, and 10-10-10 
made a significant gain from 25,878 
tons to 32,236 tons. 

The grade of 5-12-8, also a good 
selling mixture, dropped from 68,179 
tons to 52,314 tons in 1958. 

Among the straight materials, am- 
monium nitrate continued its lead al- 
though tonnage dropped from 25,098 
tons to 19,852 in 1958. Superphos- 
phate likewise was reduced in ship- 
ments during the first 5 months this 
year. It dropped to 16,282 tons from 
17,356 tons. 

Muriate of potash was shipped in 
the amount of 5,465 in the five month 
period of 1958 as compared to 6,533 
tons during the same period of last 
year. 

Total sales of mixed fertilizer were 
330,950 tons for 1958 as compared to 
350,527 tons last year. In straight 
goods the weight of straight materi- 
als had dropped to 58,470 tons from 
last year’s figure of 70,717 tons. 

The month of May, 1958, showed 
appreciable gains over the same 
month of last year, the experiment 
station reports. Mixed fertilizers to- 
taled 133,497 tons for 1958 as against 
May’s total of 125,094 tons in 1957. 

Straight goods were also up slight- 
ly over May of last year. The total 


for May, this year, was 17,216 tons 
as compared to 17,186 in the same 
month of 1957. 

The grand total of both mixed and 
straight goods came to 150,713 for 
May, 1958 against 142,280 the same 
month last year. 

Gains were tallied in nearly all of 
the most used grades, although some 
went up by very slim margins. Among 
these was 4-12-8, which counted 3 
tons more in May of this year over 
the 19,355 tons of last May. The big- 
gest gain was registered by 10-10-10 
which was shipped in the quantity of 
16,134 tons for May this year and 10,- 
687 for the same month last year. 

In straight goods, ammonium ni- 
trate, superphosphate, and muriate of 
potash all registered gains this year. 


New Assignments for 
Survey Entomologists 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Detection 
and survey activities by the bureau 
of entomology, California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have been in- 
creased with the redesignation of 
survey districts and the assigning of 
new entomologists. 

R. W. Harper, bureau chief, re- 
ports that the state is now divided 
into five survey districts with an en- 
tomologist in each district. Formerly 
there were three districts. 

In a recent cooperative insect pest 
report for the state, 24 species of in- 
sects were reported on. Cooperating 
in the project were agricultural com- 
missioners, farm advisers, the Cali- 
fornia Fig Institute, Sunkist Growers 
and the state departments of public 
health and agriculture. 

Regulatory projects in California 
included those relating to the beet 
leafhopper, Khapra beetle, Hall scale, 
citrus whitefly, cherry fruit fly, Cali- 
fornia red scale, olive scale, aphids, 
Spotted alfalfa aphid, pea aphid, 
mealy plum aphid, walnut aphid, 
wooly apple aphid, codling moth, tent 
caterpillar, painted lady butterfly 
larva, brown headed ash sawfly, pear 
slug, lead cable borer, alfalfa weevil, 
grasshoppers and the pear psylla. 


MICHIGAN BULLETIN 

EAST LANSING, MICH.—A re- 
vised edition of “Insect and Disease 
Control on Vegetables and Truck 
Crops” has been published by the 
Michigan State University Coopera- 
tive Extension Service. The bulletin 
contains the latest recommendations 
on the use of new-type insecticides 
and fungicides. 


New Home Office for 
American Potash and 
Chemical Corporation 


LOS ANGELES—American Potash 
& Chemical Corp. has moved its head- 
quarters offices into a newly con- 
structed building at 3000 West Sixth 
St., Los Angeles. 

Designed by Welton-Becket & As- 
sociates, the new building was con- 
structed by Carter Company on a lot 
adjacent to the company’s previously 
occupied building. The new three- 
story building has a total of more 
than 40,000 square feet of office 
space. 

Located in the new American Pot- 
ash & Chemical Corp. building are all 
the company’s executive offices in- 
cluding production, sales, administra- 
tion, research, planning and develop- 
ment, defense and finance depart- 
ments. 


Leroy Donald Named to 
NPFI Southwest Post 


WASHINGTON—Leroy Donald, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., was named 
chairman of the National Plant Food 
Institute’s Southwest Research and 
Education Committee at a meeting in 
Galveston, Texas, July 17. The com- 
mittee also selected Dr. Robert L. 
Beacher, NPFI Southwest Regional 
Director, as secretary. 

Committee members met with Dr. 
Beacher and Dr. Russell Coleman, 
NPFI executive vice president, at a 
luncheon meeting in the Buccaneer 
Hotel. 

The Institute’s program of research 
and education in the Southwest was 
reviewed at the session, and the 
group approved the program projects 
as outlined by Dr. Beacher. Most of 
the discussion centered around 
NPFI’s proposed county promotion 
program which is slated to get under- 
way this fall in Louisiana, Arkansas 
and East Texas. 


Committee members in attendance 
included A. B. Beasley, Spencer 
Chemical Co.; I. A. Irwin, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp.; Dr. N. D. 
Morgan, American Potash Institute; 
Floyd W. Prather, Central Texas Fer- 
tilizer Co., Inc.; R. W. Scanlan, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co.; and G. A, Wake- 
field, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
who substitute for Dr. U. S. Jones. 

The third meeting of the committee 
is scheduled for early December dur- 
ing the Arkansas Fertilizer Confer- 
ence at Fayetteville. 


Dr. Joseph E. Sedberry 


Potash Institute Names 
Forest Fertility Agronomist 


WASHINGTON — The American 
Potash Institute has appointed Dr. 
Joseph E. Sedberry, formerly agron- 
omist at the Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Monsanto 
Chemical Co., to work in the field of 
forest fertilization and to serve as 
agronomist for the two Carolinas. 
The announcement was made by Dr. 
H. B. Mann, president of the Insti- 
tute and Dr. J. Fielding Reed, South- 
ern manager, Atlanta. 


The new appointee, a native of Lou- 
isiana, holds degrees in agronomy 
from Louisiana State University, in- 
cluding his doctorate. He was former- 
ly employed by the Lion Oil Co. di- 
vision of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
where he worked with official agri- 
cultural groups, farmers and fertili- 
zer manufacturers and dealers, devel- 
oping markets and working on fertili- 
ty problems. 


COTTON DEFOLIATION GUIDE 


BERKELEY, CAL. — A revised 
University of California leaflet has 
been released pointing out the con- 
ditions that should be present be- 
fore cotton defoliation is attempted. 
It also lists the commercial defoli- 
ants available and tells how to apply 
them, The U. C. leaflet, No. 64 (re- 
vised), titled ‘1958 Cotton Defolia- 
tion Guide.” 


James M. Miller 


Personnel Changes 
Announced by Federal 


Chemical Company 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Federal 
Chemical Co. has announced a num- 
ber of promotions and personnel 
changes. Involved in the moves are 
James M. Miller, who has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager; John S. 
Talbott, new assistant credit man- 


John 8. Talbott 


ager; J. T. Marshall, production man- 
ager of the Louisville plant; and Sea- 
ton S. Reed, newly-appointed produc- 
tion manager of the Butler, Ind. 
plant. 

Mr. Miller joined Federal in Janu- 
ary, 1956. He attended Grinnell Col- 
lege in Iowa and was graduated from 
Northwestern University in 1951. Mr. 
Talbott is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and joined the com- 


J. T. Marshall 


Seaton A. Reed 


pany in December, 1955. Mr. Marshall 
was formerly production manager of 
the firm’s Butler, Ind. plant, a posi- 
tion he held for six years. He joined 
Federal in 1937. He is succeeded in 
the Butler responsibilities by Mr. Reed 
who joined the company recently. He 
is a graduate of Northeastern Uni- 
versity, and was formerly associated 
with Davison Chemical Co. and Baugh 
& Sons Co. 
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University of California 
Receives Grants for 
More Research Studies 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Ten research 
studies in the field of agricultural 
chemicals are underway at the Uni- 
versity of California in part because 
of donations and grants made to the 
Division of Agricultural sciences dur- 
ing the month of May. 

The total of nine of these dona- 
tions is $15.40, while the tenth, a 
grant of the United States Public 
Health Service, is in the amount of 
$12,943. The purpose of this latter 
grant is to promote research work 
on the chemistry and mode of action 
of insecticides, a study underway at 
the Riverside campus of the Univer- 
sity. 

The second largest grant of $5,000 
was made by Merck and Co., Inc., 
for a study of the effect of gibberel- 
lin-like material on plants. The Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. has 
given $3,000 for residues studies on 
Tedion. California Spray Chemical 
Corp. made a donation of $2,750 for 
research on fertility and soil mois- 
ture utilization relationships. 

Next in order of size was a gift 
of $2,000 by the Velsicol Chemical 
Corp. for study of insecticides in soil; 
and $1,200 was given by the H. J. 
Heinz Co., foundation for research 
on the interrelations of soil com- 
paction, irrigation, and phytophthora 
root rot (as the first of two annual 
installments). 

Grants of $1,000 each were given 
by Shell Chemical Corp., for research 
on crop pest control with special 
emphasis on seed treatment and soil 
insect problems; again by Shell for 
another study on chemical control of 
nematodes; and by the Upjohn Co. 
for research on soil fungicides. The 
final gift of $500 was also from Shell 
Chemical (a total of $2,500 for this 
company) also for chemical control 
study on nematodes—the first being 
at the Davis campus and the second 
an associated study on the Riverside 
campus. 


Gerd W. Kraemer 


IMC Names New District 
Sales Executive 


CHICAGO—International Minerals 
& Chemica] Corp. has announced the 
promotion of Gerd W. Kraemer to 
district sales manager of its Phos- 
phate Chemicals Div., with headquar- 
ters in Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Kraemer will be responsible for 
sales of triple superphosphate and 
other phosphate chemical products in 
a seven-state area including Nebras- 
ka, North and South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Kansas and Colorado. 

Before joining IMC as a sales rep- 
resentative in 1956, Mr. Kraemer was 
in farm management work for five 
years. A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin with a B.A. degree in eco- 
nomics, he served in the U.S. Army 
Air Corps from 1941 to 1945. 


Texas Fertilizer Sales 
Continue to Increase 


LAMESA, TEXAS—The sale of 
fertilizer has steadily increased in the 
cotton-growing areas of West Texas, 
according to a report made to a meet- 
ing of the Plains Cotton Growers 
Assn. 

Harvey Walker, agronomist at the 
Lubbock experiment station, told the 
group that sales has risen from a half 
million dollars a few years ago to 
$5% million in 1957. The largest por- 
tion of this went on irrigated cotton, 
although some is now being applied 
to maize and vegetables. 

Another scientist, John Davis of 
the Plains Experiment Station at 
Halfway, Texas, explained that trials 
with magnesium showed great pro- 
mise. He said many fertilizer experi- 
ments were being conducted, includ- 
ing several types in various amounts. 
The addition of magnesium seems to 
speed the maturity of the cotton, he 
said. 

The association has been busy in 


giving information to its members, 
according to a report. A total of 20,- 
000 bulletins were sent, mailed, and 
included such subjects as marketing, 
types of cotton grown and the best 
methods of irrigation and insect con- 
trol. 


New Ammonia Firm 
Names Salesmen 


LATHROP, CAL. — Eleven sales 
representatives have been appointed 
by the California Ammonia Co., pres- 
ently building a new plant here, for 
completion about Nov. 15. 

Named to represent the company 
are the following men: Harlan Deid- 
richsen of Arroyo Grande; Gunnar 
Sondendo of Hollister; Ken Nelson 
of Sacramento; Bob Hawkins of Red- 
lands; Robert McKean of Bakers- 
field; Ted Pringle of Marysville; Cliff 
Warfield of San Joe; Carlo Simoni 
of Visalia; Ed Hughes of Fresno; Carl 
Spiva of Merced; and Weir Fetters 
of Stockton. 
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Little Damage from Rust 


Expected this Season 


MINNEAPOLIS—No material rust 
damage will occur this year on wheat, 
oats and barley in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana, 
according to Donald G. Fletcher, 
executive secretary of the Rust Pre- 
vention Assn. Relatively light aerial 
movement of cereal rust spores into 
the Upper Midwest from southern 
areas, large acreages seeded to grain 
varieties resistant to most prevalent 
races, and cool weather are responsi- 
ble, he added. 

Dangerous races of rust are known 
which can attack Selkirk wheat, the 
durums, and all commercial oat va- 
rieties. The wide distribution last 
year of new oat crown rust races in 
southern and central U.S. made the 
potential threat to oats particularly 
serious, Mr. Fletcher said. Nature 
prevented serious rust losses to oats 
while research activities, including 
winter rust tests of wheat and oats 
on Puerto Rico, are being expanded. 
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quality 
fertilizer 
begins. 


“with TRONA’S’ 
new, specially-sized 
granular 
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GRANULE 


FREE 
FLOWING 


j Quality fertilizer granulation begins with Trona’s all-new, specially-sized 
a granular muriate of potash. The carefully regulated and controlled screen # 
{ size results in reduced segregation and uniformity of finished product. * 
Whatever your mixing method—batch or ammoniation, Trona’s new 
granular assures a quality fertilizer unITOren in particle size. . 
American Potash Chemical Cor poration 
LOS ANGELES New SAN FRANCISCO « PORTLAND {ore,) * ATLANTA’® CHICAGO SHREVEPORT COLUMBUS (o.) 
¥ Main Office; 3000 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California é 
' New York Office; 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York : " 
i Plants; TRONA ANO LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA; HENDERSOW, NEVADA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 5 


(AMERICAN LITHIUM CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED AND SAN ANTONIO CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED) ay 


Producers of: BORAX + POTASH + SODA ASH + SALT CAKE + LITHIUM + BROMINE + CHLORATES 


PERCHLORATES + MANGANESE DIOXIDE and other diversified chemicals for Industry and Agriculture 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Continued from page 1 


northwest districts indicate very vari- 
able populations; 1 to 27 per square 
yard reported from west central— 
very low population in northwest. 

The percentage of plants showing 
infestation of European corn borer 
(eggs or larvae or both), southwest 
district, 34%, south central, 21%, 
west central, 16% and central, 26%. 
Dissection of infested plants reveal 
larvae from the south central dis- 
trict present as follows: list instar, 
35%, 2nd instar, 20%, 3rd instar, 
30% and 4th instar, 13%—5th instar 
—one specimen observed. 

Corn borer population appeared to 
be much lighter than expected. 
Weather conditions have been unfa- 
vorable during much of the egg laying 
and hatching period. It is unlikely 
that 2nd generation borer could be 
a serious threat this season. 

Plant bugs—3 to 25 per 10 sweeps 
in southeast and south central dis- 
tricts; 1 to 20 in southwest. 

Pea aphids (Macrosiphum pisi) 
were counted heavily in alfalfa, 50 to 
400 per 10 sweeps in southern Min- 
nesota. Some fields show high counts 
of lady-bird beetle larvae which are 
predatory on aphids. 

Onion maggots (Hylemya antiqua) 
have been reported serious in home 
gardens in Thief River Falls area. For 
beet webworm (Loxostege sticticalis) 
—some spraying has started in west 
Polk County. Webworm is present in 
all stages including moths, eggs and 
larvae up to 1 inch long. Most larvae 
about % inches long. 

Two-spotted mites (Tetranychus 
telarius) have been found to be 
severe on evergreens in scattered lo- 
cations throughout Minnesota. Heavy 
aphid populations have been reported 
on various perennial and ornamental 
trees and shrubs. 


Insect Activity Great 
In New Jersey 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.— Some 
very fresh codling moth entry was 
observed in Burlington County July 
14. This is earlier than most second 
brood entry. Depending on the 
amount of first brood damage, sec- 
ond brood codling moth is an indi- 
vidual matter. Growers should first 
determine number of “dynamite” 
wormy drops, then be on lookout for 
first fresh entry. An important con- 
sideration now is the pesticide resi- 
due problem. 

Mites are on the upswing. If grow- 
ers are going to profitably control 
these pests, the next application will 
appropriate time for a miticide. 

Surveyors fromthe New Jersey De- 
partment of Agriculture have estab- 
lished European apple sawfly to be 
present in Monmouth County and in 
the extreme northeast tip of Sussex 
County. This means that Bergen, Es- 
sex, Passaic, Sussex and the northern 
area of Monmouth County are in- 
fested. 

European crucifer flea beetle adults 
are very numerous. Observations in 
from Cape May to Middlesex County 
show great numbers of the pest. 

Moderate numbers of cabbage loop- 
er were present in Cape May County 
as small larvae. No great numbers 
of this pest have been reported yet 
in other areas. 

Surveyors of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Agriculture report that 
in checking 25 silks per field, one 
field showed 2 corn earworm eggs; 
five fields, one egg; and one field, no 
eggs. Hence, egg laying is light but 
heavier than in the past two weeks. 
For worm-free corn, regular spray 
schedule is still needed. 

New Jersey Department of Agri- 
culture surveyors report increase in 
apparent damage of corn borer. How- 


ever, no pupation has been observed 
and second brood moths are not yet 
noticeable. 

Observations over the state show 
presence of cutworm moths. Trapping 
at Moorestown yielded 8 black cut- 
worm moths for first time. Army- 
worm moths are present in consider- 
able numbers as usual but present 
no threat at this time of year. 

This year continues to be ideal for 
Drosophila populations. It has been 
damp, vine growth is rank and many 
fields have heavy weed growth. 
Spraying and cultivating have been 
difficult to do because fields have 
been water soaked.—Spencer H. Da- 
vis, Jr., Leland G. Merrill, Jr. and 
William E. Collins. 


Cutworms Damage Fields, 
Illinois Report Says 


URBANA, ILL. — Black cutworms 
have damaged a few widely scattered 
fields of late-planted corn. Black cut- 
worms, when about 1% inches long, 
are nearly mature and damage is 
about over. However, infestations, if 
discovered early when the worms are 
small and before damage is extensive, 
can be controlled with sprays. 

Grasshopper infestations are still 
light and concentrated in field mar- 
gins, fencerows, and ditch banks. 
Sprays of recommended materials 
will control the grasshopper while 
they are still in these localized spots. 
Occasional infestations have been ob- 
served in forage crop fields. 

Populations of first generation corn 
borer are low throughout the state. 
Second-generation moth emergence 
is well under way in the East St. 
Louis vegetable-growing area. A few 
egg masses are being deposited in 
this area on sweet corn in pretassel 
to early silking stage. Corn borer de- 
velopment is usually two to three 
weeks earlier in this area than just 
northward. 

Another generation of corn flea 
beetle is now appearing. Counts 
ranged from 1 to 4 per plant on 
sweet corn in the East St. Louis area 
this past week. Little can be done 
to control them profitably on field 
corn, but late sweet corn should be 
protected.—H. B. Petty. 


Insects and Heat 
Harm Arizona Cotton 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.— Weather con- 
tinues with above normal tempera- 
tures. In some places cotton is shed- 
ding very badly due to lack of mois- 
ture and high temperatures. The 
Yuma County assistant county agent 
reports that Lygus nymphs are build- 
ing up rapidly along with perforators 
and woolly worms. His counts range 
as follows: Wellton—10 to 50 Lygus; 
Roll—20 Lygus, few perforators and 
woolly worms; Yuma Valley—10 Ly- 
gus, 1 stink bug; Somerton—fields 
checked had been dusted and showed 
a 0 count; Gadsden—50O Lygus with 
nymphs predominate; Gila Valley— 
18 to 30 Lygus per 100 sweeps, few 
perforators in all fields; North Gila 
Valley—50 Lygus with one-half 
nymphs; Yuma-Mesa—10 to 33 Ly- 
gus, nymphs high, also perforators, 
loopers and stink bugs. 

Greenlee County reports Lygus 
counts as well as fleahoppers are 
very low. Spotted alfalfa aphid is 
very high in some alfalfa fields. 

Graham County reports bollworms 
and a few bollworm eggs are show- 
ing in some places. Leaf perforator 
counts are still high with a few stink 
bugs. Dusting very light at the pres- 
ent. Cotton insect field meetings were 
held July 22. 

In Pinal County, Lygus counts are 
running 8 to 16. For the most part, 
counts were down, indicating good 
control. Looper damage and bollworm 
damage is evident in a few fields, but 
looper numbers were down from last 
week, except in spots. 

Maricopa County’s agent reports 


no insect survey during the week. 
However, during the cotton insect 
meetings Lygus, fleahoppers, boll- 
worms, leaf perforator, stink bugs, 
loopers and woolly worms were 
found. The Lygus bug seems to be 
building up in all areas. This is also 
true for the leaf perforator. Shed- 
ding of small bolls is building up and 
examination of these bolls shows that 
25 to 50% have some type of insect 
injury. 

All areas are continuing control 
but it seems that controls are not 
keeping ahead of the insects, as well 
as they should. All insecticides are 
doing a good job when applied pro- 
perly and in large enough dosages. 
In some observations on checking 
cotton fields for insects, it was found 
that it takes about one hour to check 
100 acres. This includes making at 
least 100 sweeps at each location, 
and examining 100 plants at each 
location. 

It has been found in the past that 
the first to second week in August 
is the time of highest insect activity. 
That time is only a short time away. 
Be sure and keep a “bug eye’”’ out for 
insect damage.—J. N. Roney. 


Second Generation of 
Corn Borer Expected 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — First 
generation European corn borers are 
pupating so the moths that will lay 
eggs for the second generation can 
be expected in the fields in early 
August. The need for control of sec- 
ond generation European corn borer 
is based on egg masses found on 
plants. Finding 100 egg masses on 
100 plants indicate treatment to pre- 
vent stalk breakage and ear drop- 
ping. 

The fall armyworm that was re- 
sponsible for cutting the shanks of 
ears last summer has not been found 
as a problem in corn fields this year. 

The roadside spraying program for 
grasshopper control in western Kan- 
sas include the following acreages: 
54,783 acres applied by aircraft, 63,- 
588 acres applied by ground equip- 
ment, 3,133 acres of federal state 
highways applied by ground equip- 
ment, 6,765 railroad right of ways 
applied by air. 

The rangeland spraying of 90,000 
in Morton County is almost complete. 


ONE SHOT SERVICE 


WESLACO, TEXAS — Highlines, 
fences, trees, smokestacks and build- 
ings aren’t all the hazards crop dust- 
ers have to contend with, A. L. 
Cleave, a pilot, found out recently. 
Mr. Cleave filed charges against a 
farmer claiming that he was fired 
upon with a shotgun loaded with No. 
4 shot while he was making a turn. 
Mr. Cleave charged malice. The plane 
was damaged only slightly but Mr. 
Cleave, a pilot for the Mercedes Dust- 
ing Service, refused to continue dust- 
ing in the area until highway patrol- 
men stood by to protect him. 


The large yellow differential grass- 
hoppers in north central Kansas can 
still be a critical problem by cutting 
the silks of corn. 


Stable flies are a problem around 
unsprayed farmsteads. Spraying the 
shady resting areas will control 
stable flies better than insecticide ap- 
plications on the animals. Dairy 
sprays plus repellants every day may 
be needed for protection of dairy ani- 
mals from mosquitoes, stable flies 
and horse flies—David L. Matthew 
and Dell E. Gates. 


Aerial Spray Job to 
Begin in Wisconsin 


OCONTO, WIS. — Thousands of 
acres of forest plantation in the 
Lakewood district of the Nicolet Na- 
tional forest in northern Oconto 
County are in danger through seri- 
ous infestations of the Saratoga spit- 
tle bug, according to R. E. Hellund, 
district forest ranger. 


Insect detection surveys made by 
the district some days ago have been 
appraised by the Insect Research Di- 
vision Experiment Station, St. Paul, 
Minn. Their findings, based on the 
facts of the survey, reveal that 2,200 
acres are in need of control. These 
are the areas where the insect has 
reached epidemic stage and immed- 
iate action is needed. 


The only practical method to do a 
job of this size is by aerial spraying 
of insecticides, according to assistant 
ranger Arden Mikich and forestry 
aids John Klementz and Roger John- 
son, who conducted the survey. They 
are now marking the plantations with 
flags and balloon locations to guide 
the pilots. During the actual spraying 
operation, Mr. Mikich and Mr. John- 
son will observe the spray coverage 
while the third party serves as radio 


Weather Gives Boll Weevils “Field Day” 
In Some Areas of Southern Cotton States 


MEMPHIS — The hot and dry 
weather that came to the Mid-South 
the middle of July was described by 
extension officials as being just right 
for cotton and other crops. 


This optimistic picture, however, 
was changed slightly by the coming 
of scattered showers during the next 
to the last week in the month. Ear- 
lier, officials in Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Tennessee reported that land 
was drying out, cotton in most areas 
was fruiting heavily, and boll weevils 
were relatively scarce. 


In Mississippi boll weevil infesta- 
tions were reported as low so far, 
but bollworms and other insect num- 
bers increased during the rainy pe- 
riod. As a whole, corn, soybeans and 
other crop prospects are unusually 
good, the extension service reports. 


Several Mississippi counties report- 
ed trouble because of rain. In Pon- 
totoc County, bollworms are becom- 
ing serious, with some counts report- 
ed as high as 24%. Farmers of Amite 
County have been unable to stay on 
a poisoning schedule because of rain, 
and “weevils and bollworms in cot- 
ton are having a field day.” Boll- 
worms were said to be building up 


| fast in Lowndes County, which had 


from 3 to 9 in. of rain in one week. 

Spider mites were reported as defi- 
nitely increasing in Arkansas cotton 
fields, and garden webworms are de- 
foliating young soybeans in several 
areas of the state. M. C. McDaniel, 
extension plant pathologist, said that 
a lot of verticillium wilt is present in 
cotton in eastern Arkansas, pointing 
out that the condition was magnified 
by ten days of cool wet weather dur- 
ing the first part of July. 

All types of crops in West Tennes- 
see are looking better. Some of the 
southern counties of the area, how- 
ever, are running into trouble with 
boll weevils, according to H. T. 
Short, district extension agent. 

In a report issued by the First 
National Bank of Memphis, the con- 
dition of the cotton crop in northeast 
Arkansas from West Memphis north- 
ward, including southeast Missouri, 
was described as poor. Due to un- 
favorable weather, it was necessary 
to replant much of the cotton in the 
heavy black soil in that territory, and 
then a period of dry weather made 
it difficult to obtain germination of 
seed. As a result, a great deal of this 
land was diverted to other crops— 
principally soybeans — the report 
points out. 
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communications coordinator between 
the plane’s base of operation and the 
observation crew. 

The spraying operation was to be- 
gin during the latter part of July, 
depending upon the rate of develop- 
ment. Weather conditions permitting, 
the job should be completed with- 
in 3 days. 


Texas Cotton Threatened 


By Boll Weevils 


WACO, TEXAS—Both boll weevils 
and boll worms are threatening cot- 
ton in central Texas counties and 
rigid control measures should be 
used, according to Charlie Parencia, 
entomologist in charge of the Waco 
Cotton Insects Laboratory. 

Mr. Parencia said boll weevil in- 
festations were found in injurious 
levels in early planted fields. Boll 
worms were also damaging cotton 
that had not received recent treat- 
ment. Other insects found in medium 
to heavy infestations were fleahop- 
pers, and in some fields the spider 
mites were working. 

Mr. Parencia reminded cotton 
growers that treating the field at five- 
day intervals is necessary to control 
boll weevils and boll worms. 


Orchard Diseases and Pests 


Hit in Massachusetts 


AMHERST, MASS.—There is no 
change in the apple scab situation 
this week (July 22). If there is scab 
in the orchard, fruit will need pro- 
tection during rainy periods. Apple 
powdery mildew is still active and 
spreading. 

Peaches become more _ susceptible 
to brown rot as they grow larger and 
start to ripen. A regular program of 
spraying with recommended toxicants 
will prevent this disease. 

Apple maggot flies are emerging 
slowly in cages but are active and 
easily found on unsprayed and poorly 
sprayed trees. Red banded leafroller 
moths are now active again and lay- 
ing eggs for the second brood. Adult 
codling moths from first generation 
worms have appeared in cages. Apple 
growers are urged to watch closely 
for leafroller and maggot fly activity. 
Late sprays may be required this 
year on susceptible varieties. 

Now is the time to control bud 
moth in orchards where this is a 
problem. 

We are now between broods of corn 
borer. Egg laying and hatching by 
first brood is over. First brood borers 
are working in tassels, stalks and 
ears of early and second-early plant- 
ings. Egg laying for second brood bor- 
er is expected by Aug. 1. 

Plantings that came into the silk- 
ing stage about July 25th and later 
are likely to show an increase in 
corn earworm egg laying and worms. 
Cool weather will slow down the in- 
crease in numbers but a few days of 
high temperatures can change the 
situation fast—E. H. Wheeler and 
Cc. J. Gilgut. 


Corn Borer Situation in 


lowa Under Control 


AMES, IOWA — With continued 
cool weather and with only 8% of 
the corn borer larvae in northeast 
Iowa full grown or nearly so, it ap- 
pears that there will be no second 
brood in the area. There will be a 
light second brood in northwest and 
southwest Iowa. The greatest poten- 
tial second brood is in central and 
west central Iowa. 

Our 1958 recommendation for sec- 
ond brood borer control gives the 
farmer two alternatives in timing 
the treatment: (1) He can count egg 
masses and treat any corn with gran- 
ular or spray as soon as he finds 100 
unhatched egg masses per 100 plants 
on a single day. (2) If many second 
brood moths will emrge in his area, 
he can profitably treat all late corn 
(where silks are green and tassels 
are shedding pollen) on Aug. 1. 

Southern corn rootworms are % to 
full grown in Washington County. 
There are larvae of the 11-spotted 
cucumber beetle. The beetles fly up 


from the south in the spring and lay 
their eggs after corn is planted. Soil 
insecticides before or at planting give 
good control. 

Northern corn rootworms are % 
to full grown. No adults have been 
reported. Right now all you can do 
is to watch the corn (any year in 
the rotation) fall over. 


Another case of Dutch elm disease 
has been confirmed in Scott County. 
This is the first case reported in 1958. 
The bark beetles which transmit the 
disease did their dirty work in April. 


Japanese long-horned weevils were 
found at Council Bluffs for the first 
time, feeding on African violets. They 
are present in large numbers at Ham- 
burg, where they have been for sev- 
eral years. East central Iowa usually 
has heavy infestations. 


A few adult Japanese beetles were 
caught in traps in the Ft. Madison 
area in early July. Bagworms were 
sent in from Pella on juniper, and 
squash bugs are becoming abundant. 
—Harold Gunderson. 


Bollworm Damage Is 
Expected in Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — We are 
now in between generations of boll 
worms. Some square damage is now 
taking place. It is now believed that 
the next generation may be attracted 
to silking corn, thereby, causing low- 
er infestations in cotton. There will 
be some damage to fruiting cotton 
regardless of how many move to the 
corn. They also will leave maturing 
corn. This year has earmarks of be- 
ing a serious bollworm year. 

Plant bugs are showing up in 
larger numbers and are causing con- 
siderable square shed. Control is 
needed in many fields to prevent fur- 
ther loss of the bottom crop. 

Of spider mites, only one light in- 
festation found so far this season in 
one treated field. Conditions are un- 
favorable for buildup at this time. 

European corn borer was found to 
be infesting one cotton stalk in Mc- 
Nairy County.—R. P. Mullett. 
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Heavy Rains Fail to 
Stop Insects in Indiana 


VINCENNES, IND.—Rainfall dur- 
ing July at Vincennes has been al- 
most constant and very heavy. Of 
the first 22 days of July, rainfall has 
occurred on 15 of. them and only 
three days since July 6 have passed 
without some rainfall. 

Rivers, creeks, and drainage ditches 
are full of water so that surface 
water cannot drain off of low lands. 
Many orchards are too wet to spray. 
Growers who have dusters are ap- 
plying fungicides with their dusters 
for brown rot and scab on peaches 
and scab and sooty blotch on apples. 

Total rainfall during the 7-day 
period ended July 22 was 3.49 in. 
Maximum temperatures ranged be- 
tween 74 and 89° F. and minimum 
temperataures between 62 and 74° F. 

Harvest of early peaches and apples 
is well underway in this area. Quality 
of both is very good. 

Populations of European red mites 

(Turn to INSECT NOTES, page 8) 


Protected 


till the instant it was picked! 


Grow better-looking, unblemished fruit! Your apples 
will show less pitting, fewer scars if you combat codling 
moth all season long with Ryanial 


the apple your eye 


® Ryania leaves no harmful residues. It’s exempt 
under the Miller Bill for spraying right 
up to harvest! 


®@ Ryania encourages beneficial insect species! 


® Ryania is fully effective against resistant strains! 


®@ Ryania doesn’t injure plant tissues! 


® Ryania is non-hazardous to use! 


Your dealer can supply your requirements now. Or write 
to Penick for further information. 


*Patent Nos. 2,400,295 and 2,590,536 


Agricultural Chemical and Insecticide Division 
S$. 8B. PENICK & COMPANY 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 


* 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 
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Fertilization of Range Land 
In Western States Important 
For Off-Season Application 


trogen fertilizers stimulate early 
and continued through the winter 
and early spring growth of annual 
grasses, the experimenters report. 
These responses have occurred dur- 
ing the cold season when little 
growth would normally be expect- 
ed. Nitrogen appears to be the key 
to early growth, but was effective 
only if adequate phosphorus and 
sulfur were present or were ap- 
plied in the fertilizers used. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


poor legume growth is made regard- 
less of fertilizer applications. 

The aim in applying nitrogen on 
grass was listed by the experimenters 
as to make more early winter feed; 
to increase total forage growth; and 
to decrease growth of summer weeds. 


The most striking and consistent 
result of the entire series of range 
fertilizer plots and demonstrations, 
was the fact that supplemental ni- 


Three factors; moisture, tempera- 


EFFECT OF FALL FERTILIZATION ON YIELDS OF ANNUAL RANGE 
ON THREE HIGH PHOSPHORUS SOILS 


wth” 
“DECEMBER — MARCH 


APRIL-MA 


53 


ON THREE PHOS DEFICIENT SOILS 


% 


“Spring Growth” 


“Winter Growth” 


DECEMBER — MARCH APRIL — MAY 
1600 
3 
1000 
& 
800 
600 
400 a 
4 & 
20 
NONE N,, 
Pounds of Nitrogen Applied per Acre 
P = 40 Ibs P,0,/ac 
EFFECT OF FERTILIZATION ON PROTEIN AND PHOSPHORUS CONTENT OF RANGE FORAGE 
ON 3 HIGH PHOSPHORUS SOILS ON 3 PHOSPHORUS DEFICIENT SOILS 
Fertilizer | % Crude Protein in % Total P in % Crude Protein in % Total P in ~ 
Winter “Spring | Winter Spring | Winter Spring inter Spring 
Treatment Growth Growth Growth Growth Growth Growth Growth Growth 
Check 11.7% 8.0% 348% -290% 11.0% 6.6% -135% 
P40 12.3 9.2 11.6 6.5 -195 
Noo 11.9 9.1 344 .280 14.1 7.4 151 126 
N60 Pao 12.3 9.7 280 13.7 6.2 
Ngo 12.4 9.5 335 14,5 7.8 149 131 
Ngo Pao 12.7 8.7 .220 14,0 6.3 -229 .175 
13.0 10.1 345 -268 14.8 7.8 .138 
Nioo Pao 12.9 9.8 -275 13.5 6.4 .225 -162 


EFFECTS OF N AND NP FERTILIZERS—On high phosphorus soils, there 
was no significant effect of phosphorus fertilizers when added alone or with 
nitrogen, tests made by University of California researchers revealed. Phos- 
phorus alone did not increase total forage on phosphorus deficient soils, the 
tests showed. During the winter period, nitrogen was markedly effective only 
when applied with phosphorus. Responses were proportionate to the amount 
of nitrogen applied. In the spring period, nitrogen alone did increase grass 
growth on these phosphorus deficient soils, but to a much lesser degree than 
where phosphorus was also added. 

In the lower table, the effect of fertilization on protein and phosphorus 
content of range forage is shown. The percentage of crude protein was only 
slightly increased by fertilization, and the more mature spring growth showed 
lower protein values than did the green winter growth. Protein content of the 
winter growth was increased slightly by the application of nitrogen, however. 
The phosphorus content was much lower on the deficient soils than on those 
with adequate phosphorus supply. The percentage of phosphorus was increased 
by applications of fertilizer phosphorus on the deficient soils. 


ture, and nutrient supply, govern the 
growth of range plants. Throughout 
California, rainfall usually comes 
during the winter months when tem- 
peratures are lowest. The bulk of the 
feed production comes in the spring 
when soil temperatures have _in- 
creased and the moisture is still ade- 
quate. Warming of the soil permits 
the liberation of nitrogen from or- 
ganic materials. This causes forage to 
grow in a great spring flush which 
slows as rains cease and the dry sum- 
mer approaches. 


The relationship of temperature, 
rainfall, and fertility to forage 
growth is easily detectible. Data 
taken in 1954 on soil that was defi- 
cient in both nitrogen and phosphorus 
showed that growth of unfertilized 
forage occurred only when tempera- 
tures were rising, rainfall decreas- 
ing, and moisture was still present. 
The yields decreased rapidly as spring 
rains ceased. Growth came early 
where both nitrogen and phosphorus 
were applied and total forage was 
greatly increased. 


The influence of fertilizer on yield 
and composition of range forage was 
rather obvious. As shown in the 
charts accompanying this article, on 
the high phosphorus soils, there was 
no significant effect of phosphorus 
fertilizers when added along or with 
nitrogen. On the same soils, the yield 
of forage was almost directly propor- 
tional to the rate of nitrogen applied. 
The major part of the forage from 
nitrogen came in the winter. 


On the phosphorus deficient soils, 
phosphorus fertilizer alone did not 
increase total forage either in the 
winter or spring cutting. Native 
legumes responded slightly to add- 
ed phosphorus but not enough was 
present to effect yields or quality 
appreciably. In the winter period, 
nitrogen was markedly effective 
only when applied with phosphorus. 
Responses were proportionate to 
the amount of nitrogen applied. 


In the spring period, nitrogen alone 
did increase grass growth on these 
phosphorus deficient soils, but to a 
much lesser degree than where phos- 
phorus was also added. 

The percent of crude protein in for- 
age was only slightly increased by 
fertilization. The more mature spring 
growth showed lower protein values 
than did the green winter growth. 
Protein content of the winter growth 
was increased by the application of 
nitrogen. Protein values of spring 
growth were not significantly effected 
by the application of nitrogen the 
previous fall. 


The phosphorus content of the 
forage expressed as percent total 
phosphorus of the dried harvested 
material, was much lower on the 
deficient soils than on the soils 
with adequate phosphorus supply. 
The percent of phosphorus was in- 
creased by applications of fertilizer 


phosphorus on the deficient soils 
but not on the high phosphorus 
soils. The addition of nitrogen had 
no significant effect upon the phos- 
phorus content of the forage, the 
tests showed. 


Meat production on range land fer- 
tilized adequately was also signifi- 
cant. Animal grazing tests on ferti- 
lized ranges were set up in 12 coun- 
ties of California in the fall of 1956, 
the experimenters report. These were 
set up for the specific purpose of find- 
ing out whether or not fertilizers 
could be profitably used at those loca- 
tions. 

All factors, including the site selec- 
tion with both highly productive and 
poor ranges, were used in order to 
get a fair cross section of range land 
and to accommodate sufficient ani- 
mals to obtain reliable results. The 
stocking and grazing of experimental 
fields was as close to normal ranch 
operations as possible. 

The results obtained from 10 
grazing tests were significant. This 
was particularly true in view of fall 
and winter drouth which was a factor 
at all locations. Despite this situation, 
the carrying capacity doubled or 
tripled on treated fields. 

Meat production per acre about 
trebled in most tests. 


Striking carry over effects of 
previous fertilizer treatments at 
three locations were noted. These 
effects reduced costs obtained for 
1956. 


The average fertilizer cost of the 
extra beef per acre was 11.3¢. This 
includes data from two tests where 
spring drouth greatly reduced forage 
yields. 

The authors remind that strict 
comparisons of these tests with other 
situations may not be completely 
valid since different ranches and fer- 
tilizer treatments were _ involved. 
However, the results are regarded as 
significant. 

A four year comparison of the ef- 
fectives of N and NP fertilizers on 
beef production presents a graphic 
picture of the increased values in 
meat production with fertilizers. 

Over the four year period, the 
grazing days per acre were more 
than doubled in every case. 


In the year 1953-54, the compari- 
sons between the control plots and 
the best treatment, was 34 days vs. 
76 days. In 1954-55, the compari- 
son was 40 vs. 90 days. In 1955-56, 
the figures were 37 vs. 90; and in 
1956-57, 34 vs. 79. 


The amount of meat produced per 
acre is even more significant. Here 
the control figures were nearly dou- 
bled by the addition of fertilizer, In 
1953-54, the control area produced 
55.8 lb. of meat an acre. The ferti- 
lized area that year produced 158.6 
lb., making an increase of 102.8 Ib. 
an acre. 


Use of Single Materials Up 
Oregon's Fertilizer Tonnage 


During Period of 1952-1957 


By Douglas Y. Higa* 
Oregon State College 


REMENDOUS increases in agri- 

cultural production throughout 
the U.S. have been brought about 
through improved technology and the 
application of this knowledge for 
greater efficiency in the production of 
crops. 

In keeping with this trend, con- 
sumption of fertilizers in Oregon has 
increased correspondingly, frorn 116,- 
508 tons in 1952, to 183,717 tons in 
1957. This is an increase in index of 
100 in 1952 to 158 in 1957. The index 
indicates that large increases oc- 


*Research paper submitted to Oregon State 
College as part of requirement for degree of 
Master of Agriculture, June, 1958. 


curred in 1954, 1955 and 1956 but 
levelled off in 1957. 


The major portion of the total 
tonnage consisted of simple ferti- 
lizers, the percentages ranging from 
19.5% to 84.9% during the five 
years studied, while the mixed fer- 
tilizers made up the remaining 
15.1% to 20.5%. The greatest per- 
cent of simples consumed in any 
one year occurred in 1955 when 
81.9% of the total tonnage were of 
simple fertilizers. It dropped slight- 
ly to 84.2% in 1956 but regained a 
little in 1957 to 84.4%. Over the 
period of years studied, both the 
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simples and the mixes have in- 
creased in tonnage consumed but 
the simples increased to a greater 
degree as shown by the index. Sub- 
stantial increases of both simple 
and mixed fertilizer consumption 
occurred in 1956 but levelled off in 
1957. 


In comparing these trends of fer- 
tilizer consumption with the conti- 
nental United States, there is seen 
a relatively stable total fertilizer 
consumption of 22,052,197 tons in 
1952 to 21,794,152 tons in 1956. The 
total tonnage increased slightly in 
1954, 22,362,039 tons and held con- 
stant in 1955, 22,283,975 tons, but 
dropped slightly below the 1952 total 
in 1956. The major portion of the to- 
tal tonnages, unlike Oregon, consist- 
ed of mixed fertilizers which made up 
from 67.2% to 68.4% of the total ton- 
nages while the simples made up the 
remaining 31.6% to 33.1%. 


While the consumption of both the 
simples and the mixes in the United 
States has been constant, the simples 
have increased steadily in Oregon 
while the mixes, though dropping 
somewhat in 1954 and 1955, have sur- 
passed the 1952 level in the past two 
years. The levelling off of both the 
simples and the mixes in 1957 may be 
a commencement of a decline for 
1958 similar to the national trend 
since 1954, 


The reason for Oregon’s greater 
consumption of simples over mixes 
may be due to a number of reasons. 
Growers throughout the state have 
often obtained tremendous response 
from nitrogen applications, and the 
increasing use of simple nitrogen ma- 
terials partly accounts for the high 
simple materials tonnage. Some of 
the simple materials are also avail- 
able in concentrated forms which the 
Oregon farmer finds economical to 
use because of the reduced trans- 
portation costs. 

The nitrogen material consumed in 
the largest quantity in 1952 in Ore- 
gon, was ammonium sulfate followed 
by ammonium nitrate and ammonium 
phosphate-sulfate. Other nitrogen ma- 
terials consumed in lesser quantities 
were aqua ammonia, ammonium phos- 
phate 11-48, calcium nitrate, calcium 
cyanamide, ammoniated superphos- 
phate and sodium nitrate. 


In 1957, the relative positions 
changed a little over 1952. Am- 
monium sulfate still maintained its 
position at the top but was follow- 
ed by aqua ammonia, ammonium 
nitrate, and ammonium phosphate- 
sulfate. The other nitrogen materi- 
als, although still consumed in 
much smaller quantities, showed a 
general increased level of consump- 
tion relative to the total fertilizer 
tonnage. 


As to relative increase or decrease 
of the individual simple nitrogen ma- 
terial, aqua ammonia and anhydrous 
ammonia show the greatest increase 
in 1957 over 1952 consumption in Ore- 
gon. Sodium nitrate shows unusually 
high indexes for 1955 and 1956; how- 
ever, this may be accounted for on 
account of the low consumption in 
1952 (15 tons or 0.02% of the total 
simples tonnage). The other nitrogen 
materials have also increased but not 
as rapidly. Consumption of urea and 
other lieuid nitrogen fertilizers which 
have only been reported individually 
since 1954 and 1956, respectively, 
have greatly increased. Only sodium 
nitrate shows a drop in consumption 
below the 1952 level in 1957. 

As compared with this trend in 
Oregon, the United States consumed 
ammonium nitrate in largest quantity 
in 1952, followed by sodium nitrate, 
ammonium sulfate, ammonium phos- 
phate-sulfate, and anhydrous am- 
monia. Other nitrogen materials con- 
sumed in lesser quantities were cal- 
cium nitrate, calcium cyanamide, 
aqua ammonia, ammonium phosphate 
11-48, and ammoniated superphos- 
phate. 

The largest source of N fertilizer in 
1952 was ammonium sulfate followed 
by ammonium nitrate, ammonium 
phosphate-sulfate, aqua ammonia, 


calcium nitrate, ammonium phos- 
phate 11-48, and calcium cyanamide. 
Ammoniated superphosphate and 
sodium nitrate provided only a small 
quantity of N, about 2 tons each. 


In 1957, the greatest quantities of 
N were still made available by 
ammonium sulfate and ammonium 
nitrate but newer materials such as 
anhydrous ammonia and aqua am- 
monia became more important and 
followed as close seconds. Others 
that followed in order of consump- 
tion were other liquid nitrogen fer- 
tilizers, ammonium phosphate-sul- 
fate, urea, calcium nitrate, am- 
monium phosphate 11-48, calcium 
cyanamide, ammoniated superphos- 
phate and sodium nitrate. 


The phosphate material consumed 
in the greatest quantity in Oregon in 
1952, was normal superphosphate 
(20% of the total simple fertilizer 
tonnage) followed by ammonium 
phosphate-sulfate (10%), ammonium 
phosphate 11-48 (2%), treble super- 
phosphate (2%), and ammoniated su- 
perphosphate (0.08%). In 1954, the 
ammonium phosphate-sulfate re- 
placed the normal superphosphate, 
the others following in the same or- 
der as above. The percentages 
changed to 14% for ammonium phos- 


phate-sulfate, 10% for normal super- 
phosphate, 3% for ammonium phos- 
phate 11-48, 2% for treble super- 
phosphate and 0.02% for ammoniated 
superphosphate. This order was main- 
tained for the remaining years up to 
1957 although the percentages varied. 

P.O, tonnage provided by the phos- 
phate materials in Oregon is as fol- 
lows: In 1952, the normal superphos- 
phate was the major source of P:O; 
followed by ammonium phosphate- 
sulfate, ammonium phosphate 11-48, 
treble superphosphate, and ammoni- 
ated superphosphate. But in 1954, am- 
monium phosphate-sulfate replaced 
the normal superphosphate as the 
major source. The total tonnages of 
P.O; show a steady increase of 7,271 
tons of P.O; in 1952 to 9,431 tons in 
1956, an increase of 16%, but the 
tonnage decreased in 1957 to 7,822 
tons to near the 1952 level. 


Potassium chloride and potassium 
sulfate were the only simple potash 
materials consumed in Oregon in sig- 
nificant quantities. Potassium chlo- 
ride constituted almost all of the 
potash material tonnage throughout 
the five years studied. In 1952, 840 
tons of potassium chloride, 0.91% of 
the total simple fertilizer tonnage, 
were consumed while only 73 tons or 
0.08% of the total simple fertilizer 
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tonnage were consumed as potassium 
sulfate. In 1957, potassium chloride 
increased to 1,564 tons or 1.01%, 
while potassium sulfate increased to 
98 tons or 0.16% of the total simple 
fertilizer tonnage. 


The index indicates that potas- 
sium chloride increased steadily 
from an index of 100 in 1952 to 186 
in 1957. Potassium sulfate, on the 
other hand, fluctuated from year to 
year ending with an index of 110 
in 1957. 


The total mixes consumed in Ore- 
gon constituted, in general, about one 
fifth of the total fertilizer tonnage 
from 1952 to 1957. 

Consumption trends of the five 
major grades consumed in Oregon 
from 1952 to 1957 show that 10-16-8 
was consumed in the greatest quan- 
tity. It amounted to 4,999 tons or 
20.90% of the mixed fertilizer ton- 
nage in 1952. Consumption remained 
greatest during most of the remain- 
ing years but dropped slightly in ton- 
nage to 4,591 tons (15.99%) in 1957. 

Consumption of 6-10-4 has also 
been consistently high ranging from 
11.53% to 14.03% of the total mixed 
fertilizer tonnage in the five years 
studied. The index indicates that its 

(Turn to OREGON, page 23) 


has been added for 
Western Agriculture 


A. R. Maas Chemical Co. new Richmond plant. 


The A. R. Maas Chemical Co’s new Richmond plant 
assures Western agriculture of a steady and reliable 


supply of phosphoric acid fertilizer solutions. 


This new plant, coupled with Maas’ South Gate plant, 


provides an unlimited source of agricultural P2Os. 


Call or write... 


A A. R. MAAS CHEMICAL CO. 
a) Division of Victor Chemical Works 


| 


A. R. Maas Chemical Co. South Gate plant. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4570 Ardine St. + South Gate, Calif. (LUdlow 8-2214) 


PLANTS: Richmond and South Gate, California 
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Chemical Brush Killers 
Best for Control on 
Power Rights-of-Way 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Chemical 
brush killers offer the most economi- 
cal and effective method for control 
of brush on power and telephone 
rights-of-way, according to Arthur F. 
Wetsch, general maintenance engi- 
neer for the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration here. In a paper presented 
at the summer meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Mr. Wetsch reported that the 
Bonneville Power Administration has 
applied herbicidal sprays to some 3,- 
000 miles of right-of-way in the past 
five years. 

“As a result of selective spraying 
of unwanted species of brush with 
selective herbicides, the treated 
rights-of-way are now for the most 
part covered with low-growing native 
vegetation,” the engineer said. 

He described three basic control 
methods that have produced the best 
results: (a) cutting, disposal, and 


stump treatment, (b) basal treat- 
ment, and (c) foliage spray treat- 
ment. 

The first two methods are used in 
restricted areas, where there is dan- 
ger of drift, and on species resistant 
to foliage sprays. The foliage sprays 
are used on susceptible species in- 
cluding alder, willow, hazel, and cot- 
tonwood. 

“In determining the method of con- 
trol, such factors as soil erosion, ad- 
joining property, wildlife, installed 
facilities, water supplies, fire and 
safety hazards, width of right-of-way, 
and public relations must be taken 
into account,” Mr. Wetsch said. 

Helicopter spraying is ideal for ap- 
plying a foliage spray because of uni- 
formity of coverage, speed and low 
cost, but its use is limited because of 
drift, Mr. Wetsch said. For ground 
application of foliage sprays, wind 
machines can provide the widest 
range of control at the lowest unit 
cost. 

Mr. Wetsch recommended a normal 
respray cycle of five years to keep 
rights-of-way brush under control. 


Yellow Dwarf Disease 


Appears in Oregon 


SALEM, ORE.—yYellow Dwarf ce- 
real virus disease, the 1957 scourge 
of Marion County, Ore., grain grow- 
ers, is back again, reports Hollis Ot- 
toway, county extension agent. 

Winter oats, planted in mid-winter, 
have turned red and spring barley is 
yellowed. The big threat, however, is 
to barley, especially in cool weather. 

Cool weather contributes to a large 
aphis population, carriers of this vi- 
rus. Since aphis migrate rapidly, their 
control is thought to be not economi- 
cally feasible. The disease over-win- 
ters in many of the roadside and 
fence row grasses, where damage is 
scarcely visible and, here again, con- 
trol is not practical. 

Mr. Ottoway says plots have been 
established locally in an effort to 
find a control. While there are fewer 
aphis in the control plots than in the 
rest of the field, these plots do show 
signs of the disease. The actual value 
of the plots will not be determined 
until later in the season. 


Croplife’s second edition 


BUG THE WEEK 


a dealer's manual of insect pests 


Here it is! The second edition of Croplife’s Bug of the Week in 8% x 11” 
booklet form. It’s made up from reprints of the series appearing in Croplife 
during the past several months. The booklet includes 32 insect pests pic- 
tured and described—and all are in addition to the 21 which appeared in the 


original Bug of the Week booklet issued in 1954. 


European Corn Borer 
Khapra Beetle 
Red Flour Beetle 
Onion Thrips 
Pepper Weevil 
Rapid Plant Bug 
Rose Chafer 
Two-Spotted Mite 
Cabbage Aphid 
Rose Leaf Beetle 
Potato Leafhopper 


ORDER FOR YOURSELF, YOUR CUSTOMERS 


You'll find many uses for this interesting, 
factual booklet. It's ideal for use by 
salesmen, dealers—and their customers. 


about these insects: 


Cotton Fleahopper 
Alfalfa Caterpillar 
Cowpea Curculio 
Corn Rootworm 


House Fly Strawberry Weevil 
Spotted Cucumber Beetle Harlequin Bug 

Stink Bug Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 
Yellow-Striped Armyworm Spider Mite 

Blow-Fly Cadelle Beetle 


White-Fringed Beetle 
Confused Flour Beetle 


SINGLE COPY PRICE: 50 CENTS 


Reduced rates quoted on quantity orders. 


Clad in an attractive cover, the booklet 
is packed with accurate information 


Corn Earworm 
Leafhopper 

Gypsy Moth 
Mexican Bean Beetle 


Sweet Potato Weevil 


IMPRINT YOUR FIRM 
NAME 


The back cover has been 
left blank so it can be 
utilized by dealers and 
others for promotional 
purposes. Company 
name or your advertising 
message can be imprint- 
ed, making the booklet a 
valuable sales piece. 
Rates for imprinting on 
request. Give full details. 


Clipe coupou blow 


Fill in coupon below and mail with remittance 
to: Reprint Department, Croplife, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


Quantity desired: ......... 


yA. State .. 
Pesticide Formulator 


Check Type of Business 


If interested in purchasing supply with your imprint, please write 
copy for back page, and indicate number you would want. Price will be 
submitted by return mail. Copy for imprint (use separate sheet if neces- 
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INSECT NOTES 


(Continued from page 5) 


have built up rapidly during the past 
10 days in spite of the rains. Mot- 
tling of apple leaves is occurring 
where growers are not maintaining 
rigid control measures. Two-spotted 
spider mites have also increased in 
large enough numbers to warrant 
control measures in certain orchards, 
although the European red mite con- 
tinues to be the predominant species 
in the area. 

Mite populations in some of the 
peach orchards are heavy enough to 
warrant control measures on late 
peaches. 

First brood codling moth adults 
are still emerging. Bait trap cap- 
tures of adults increased slightly on 
July 21. Second-brood entries are 
very light to date in commercial or- 
chards. 

Bait trap captures of Oriental 
fruit moth adults increased between 
July 18 and 21, indicating that sec- 
ond brood adults were emerging and 
that the period is at hand to spray 
for third-brood worms.—D. W. Ham- 
ilton. 


G. F. Coope Retires 
From PCA; Succeeded 
By F. O. Davis 


WASHINGTON, DC. — G. F. 
Coope, president of Potash Company 
of America for the past 21 years, will 
retire on August 1, 1958, the company 
has announced. He is also retiring 
from his position as president of 
Potash Company of America, Ltd., 
the wholly-owned subsidiary of PCA 
at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Mr. Coope, who came with Potash 
Company of America in October, 
1936, will remain on the board of 
directors and the executive commit- 
tee of the company. He has also been 
retained as a consultant in both 
places. 

Mr. Coope will be succeeded by 
F. O. Davis, who has been execu- 
tive vice president and treasurer of 
the firm. In addition to heading PCA, 
he will also become president of Pot- 
ash Company of America, Ltd., and 
his former post of managing director 
of the Canadian subsidiary will be 
eliminated. 


The new president came to PCA 
in January, 1936, as comptroller of 
the firm and has held successively 
the posts of treasurer and execu- 
tive vice president as well as be- 
ing a member of the board of di- 
rectors and of the executive com- 
mittee. 


The retiring president came with 
PCA in October, 1936. Under his 
leadership, the company has seen a 
steady growth and its productive ca- 
pacity has increased fourteen-fold. 
The potash venture in Canada, sched- 
uled to begin production late this 
year, was conceived and developed 
during the last six years of his presi- 
dency. Mr. Coope will remain on the 
company’s board of directors and the 
executive committee. He has also 
been retained as a consultant in both 
places. 

William H, Bartlett has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the company to 
succeed Mr. Davis in this position. 
Mr. Bartlett was formerly comptrol- 
ler. He joined the firm in 1943. 


NEW LABORATORY 


MORRIS, MINN. — Ground-break- 
ing ceremonies for the new North 
Central Soil and Water Research 
Laboratory were held July 27. The 
laboratory is being set up by the 
Agriclitural Research Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
will be located near the University 
of Minnesota’s West Central School 
and Experiment Station. Research at 
the Laboratory will be conducted on 
conservation and use of soil moisture 
and development and improvement of 
systems for erosion and runoff con- 
trol and conservation farming. 
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Selling 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS—An aerial view of the Moyer Chemical Company’s 


plant at San Jose, Cal., is shown at the left. Three warehouses are in the 
background and two office buildings can be seen near the highway. Plant life 


is watched closely at the company’s laboratory. In the center Howard Morse, 
vice president, is at the microscope. George Pierce, president (right), is shown 
in one of the warehouses in which bagged fertilizer is stored. 


California Formulator-Retailer 
Strives to Fill Specialist Role 


“We function like a drug store.” 
That’s the way George Pierce, presi- 
dent of the Moyer Chemical Co., San 
Jose, Cal., described his firm’s work 
in the field of agricultural insectici- 
cides and fungicides. 

Moyer is 12 years old, having been 
founded in 1946 by Dick Moyer and 
Jack Bennett, two former employees 
of San Jose Spray Co. The Moyer 
firm today turns out about 200 in- 
secticides and fungicides under its 
brand name. 

Originally, the company’s principal 
aim was manufacturing insecticides 
for the deciduous orchards in north- 
ern California. Its work has expand- 
ed into formulating chemicals for a 
variety of farm crops but the firm 
still emphasizes the improvement and 
protection of orchards. 

An office entomologist determines 
what a field or orchard requires by 
analyzing plant life taken from the 
plot and by personally visiting the 
area. He also suggests the chemical 
to use, the concentration and the 
proper methods of application. Ten 
specialists are available at Moyer 
and a laboratory has also been set up 
using modern chemical, electrical and 


microscopic equipment to insure ef- 
fective application of the company’s 
products. Mr. Pierce describes this 
operation as “joining the fields of 
entomology and chemistry at the 
grower level.” 

The plant consists of three ware- 
houses, a laboratory and two office 
buildings. The largest of the ware- 
houses, completed five years ago, is 
used for storage while the other two 
house manufacturing facilities along 
with storage areas. These buildings 
are constructed of concrete slab floors 
and corrugated metal walls and ceil- 
ings and contain 16,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Production work takes 
up about 4,000 sq. ft. of space. Con- 
crete loading docks have been built 
alongside each building for the trucks 
used by the company. About 30 
people are employed by Moyer with 
10 engaged in actual manufacturing 
work. 

The laboratory is located in a small 
structure across the road from the 
warehouses and to the rear of the 
office building. One full time labora- 
tory technician is employed to han- 
dle the necessary tests. Dr. Joseph 
Deck, head of the chemistry depart- 


WORD ON A HILLSIDE—The word “Best,” demonstrating a new formula- 
tion of Best Fertilizers’ pelleted garden and lawn fertilizer, appears on this 
hillside just north of Vallejo, Cal., on Highway 50. The demonstration is being 
carried on other hillsides throughout northern California. The word is entirely 
the result of fertilizing only the area in which the letters appear, An 11-8-4 
formulation, the pellets include an addition of 23% soil conditioner, plus trace 
elements. 


ment of the University of Santa 
Clara, is the laboratory adviser to 
the company and is available full- 
time during the summer months. 

In addition to working with the 
production of chemicals for particu- 
lar problems, the laboratory also 
conducts “custom residue” work. 

The laboratory also conducts its 
own research work on chemicals and 
some research work for other firms 
which produce insecticides to secure 
data on new products in order to 
establish safe residue standards. 

Mr. Moyer sold his interest in the 
company several years ago, and Mr. 
Pierce, Howard Morse and Gertrude 
Britton joined Mr. Bennett in the 
firm. In 1956, Mr. Pierce became 
president, Mr. Morse vice president, 
Mr. Bennett treasurer, and Miss Brit- 
ton secretary. In addition to his du- 
ties as treasurer, Mr. Bennett, a 
chemical engineer, is responsible for 
the development of production facili- 
ties and the chemical work carried 
on at the plant. 

Distribution is carried on in an 
area from San Luis Obispo to Lake 
County with outlets also in the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys. A 
branch office in Watsonville has been 
in existence for four years. Another 
branch was set up recently in Ukiah. 

The company also handles Best fer- 
tilizer; a fungicide made by Union 


Carbide Chemical Co. and a miticide 
produced by Rohm & Haas. 

The Moyer chemicals are sold as 
dust, wettable powders and emulsifi- 
able concentrates. They are packaged 
with the dust in 50-lb. bags, powders 
in 3-, 4- and 5-lb. bags and emulsi- 
fiable concentrates in 1-, 5- and 30- 
gal. drums. 

Moyer has based its operation on 
the claim that every dollar invested 
in insecticides by the farmer should 
bring a return of from $2-5 in im- 
proved crops. 


Chemical Safety Meeting 


Set for Fall Date 


WASHINGTON — A chemical in- 
dustry safety workshop will be held 
Sept. 25 at the Shamrock Hilton in 
Houston, Texas, sponsored by the 
Manufacturing Chemists Assn. in co- 
operation with the Texas Chemical 
Council. 

The workshop will feature audi- 
ence-panel discussion on various mat- 
ters pertaining to the safe produc- 
tion, handling and transportation of 
chemicals and chemical products. 
Participating will be specialists from 
the MCA’s General Safety Commit- 
tee. 

The workshop, second of its par- 
ticular kind, is part of a continuing 
program formulated by the MCA. 
A. similar workshop was held in 
Philadelphia during 1957. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Croplife Marketing Editor 


“Use credit for facilitating your sales program and building 
business,” dealers were told recently by Arthur H. Kantner, agricul- 
tural economist at the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

“Credit should be extended only if it can be justified and if it 
performs a needed service to your customers,” Mr. Kantner said. 

To help make an appraisal of whether credit is justified and 
useful, these credit principles were suggested as guides: 

First, the borrower must be worthy as a credit risk. This seems 
obvious but too often creditors substitute collateral for experience or 


neglect to guide and supervise their 
more inexperienced debtors. 

Second, the borrower must have 
the capacity to repay the loan, High 
indebtedness signifies low repayment 
capacity. 

Third, credit should help the bor- 
rower make financial progress. The 
credit policy should be _ flexible 
enough so that the borrower with 
economic resources sufficient for de- 
velopment and the capacity of local 


management can get money even 
though his equity is low. 

Finally, the borrower should ac- 
cept some risk in the credit transac- 
tion. Creditors should seek a margin 
of safety through subordinate, or sec- 
ondary or collateral security. They 
should seek it to protect the borrow- 
er’s business from excessive debt or 
loose credit practices, thus safeguard- 
ing the loan, 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address, (8) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 7051—Tramrail 
Tractor 


A new motor-powered tractor for 
use on overhead tramrail materials 
handling systems has been developed 
by the Cleveland Tramrail Division of 
the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co. The unit is driven by two 5-in, 
diameter steel rollers’ under spring 
pressure against the bottom of the 
track. The tractor will develop a 
drawbar pull of 300 lb. Check No. 
7051 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


No. 7052—Pneumatie 
Vibrator 


Details on a patented one-piece bin 
and hopper pneumatic vibrator have 
been announced by the National Air 
Vibrator Co. The manufacturer states 
that the unit uses body assembly 
bolts, has no housing springs and the 
pistons are not grooved to collect 
scale. Check No. 7052 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure details. 


No. 6774—Fertilizer 
Spreader Body 


The Baughman Manufacturing Co.’s 
“K-5” lime and fertilizer spreader 
body now features a lubrication-im- 
pregnated drag chain discharge de- 
signed to resist corrosion and virtu- 


ally eliminate “freezing” of the body’s 
automatic discharge system. The firm 
employs a special process to satur- 
ate the heavy 40,000-lb. (total 
strength) test malleable block chain 
discharge with a permanent lubricat- 
ing agent. Check No. 6774 on the 
coupon and mail it to Croplife to se- 
cure full details. 


No. 6772—Soil 
Fumigant Booklet 


A new booklet entitled ‘“Pestmast- 
er Soil Fumigant-1 for Control of 
Imported Fire Ants and Cut-Ants” 
is available from the Michigan 
Chemical Corp. Directions are given 
for the use of the “Pestmaster” prod- 
uct for the control of imported fire 
ants. Details of the damage being 
caused to health, wild game and 
the over-all economy by the ants are 
explained. Check No. 6772 on the 
coupon and mail it to Croplife. Please 
print or type name and address. 


No. 6775—Liquid 
Fertilizer Cooler 


A new member of the Barnard & 
Leas Chemical Manufacturing Co.’s 
plants division production line is its 
new liquid fertilizer cooler. This field- 
tested unit is designed for plants 
to produce 8-24-0, 7-21-0, 11-22-0 and 
other analyses of “hot” fluid fertiliz- 


C1) No. 6764—Conditioning Agent 
(1) No. 6765—Tank 

(J No. 6766—Movie 

No. 6767—Publication 

C) No. 6768—Lining Material 

No. 6769—Pellet Booklet 

No. 6770—Catalog 

1) No. 6771—Grain Protectant 
1) No. 6772—Soil Booklet 

( Ne. 6773—Data Sheet 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT—-FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


©) No. 6774—Fertilizer Body 

C) No. 6775—Liquid Cooler 

No. 6779—Source Book 

(1) No. 7043—Storage Brochure 
No. 7050—Trigger Unit 

No. 7051—Tramrail Tractor 
No. J052—Pneumatic Vibrator 
0) No. 7068—Sewing Head 

©) No. 7075—Research Chemicals 
(1) No. 7077—Fly Spray 

(1 No. 7081—Grain Treater 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 
(Bec. 34.9, 
P, L. & R.) 


MINNBAPOLIS, 
MINN, 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


H Reader Service Dept. 


‘ POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


ers. This new patented cooler will 
maintain a reaction temperature, de- 
pendent on ambient conditions, of 
220° F. at 160° F. (batch tempera- 
ture) while using recycle hook-up. 
Flow rates as high as 200 gallons per 
minute have been attained, The cool- 
er is factory assembled, enclosed in 
a weather-proof housing, pre-piped 
and ready for mounting on founda- 
tion. Check No. 6775 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure details. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 7043—Bulk 
Storage Brochure 


A new descriptive brochure en- 
titled “Economical Bulk Storage With 
Steel” has been prepared by the 
Sapulpa Tank Co. The two-color bro- 
chure has installation pictures and 
factual data pertaining to suggested 
tank sizes for various storage capa- 
cities. Check No, 7043 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 7075—Researeh 
Chemicals 


A 42-page booklet entitled, “Look- 
in’ for Somethin’?” contains a list of 
research chemicals from the Dow 
Chemical Co. A wide variety of ma- 
terials —currently available in lim- 
ited quantities—are listed. Check No. 
7075 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure the booklet. 


No. 6767—Publication 


Monsanto Chemical Co.’s line of 
agricultural chemicals, including fer- 
tilizer materials, feed supplements, 
herbicides and insecticides, is de- 
scribed in detail in a special agricul- 
tural chemicals issue of Monsanto In- 
ternational, a 36-page publication for 
overseas distribution. Published in 
French, Spanish and English editions, 


the special issue details the properties 
of each of Monsanto’s agricultural 
chemicals and describes how they are 
used in formulations. A guide to each 
product’s use and the type of equip- 
ment necessary for application are 
provided for the grower. To receive 
a copy check No. 6767 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 6771—Grain 


Protectant 


A new protectant for corn, wheat 
and other grains in storage has been 
developed by the Miller Chemical & 
Fertilizer Corp. Malathion in a dust 
or spray is used in the product to 
protect grains against insects. The 
dust is formulated on a wheat flour 
base and the spray concentrate can 
be mixed with water. The liquid 
spray can also be used as a residual 
treatment in grain bins, on walls 
and other places. Check No. 6771 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure 
details. 


No. 6779—Souree 
Book 


A source book designed to stimu- 
late new independent research ef- 
forts by chemists in expanding the 
potential uses for calcium cyanamide 
has been published by the manufac- 
turer’s chemicals department, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. The product, aside 
from its original use in fertilizers, has 
application in insecticides and in oth- 
er industries. Check No. 6779 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure details. 


No. 6773—Teehnieal 
Data Sheet 


Henry Bower Chemical Manufac- 
turing Co. has developed a new cop- 
per compound trademarked “Dy-Q- 
Plex-1.” Preliminary technical data 
is contained in a report available to 
agricultural chemical manufacturers 
and formulators. Secure the report 
by checking No. 6773 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 7081—Grain, Seed 


Treater 


A new probe type unit operating 
on compressed air for treating of 
grain and seed in the bag on farms 
has been announced by the OK Man- 
ufacturing Co. Called the “In-the- 
Bag” treater, the unit is recommend- 
ed for wheat, barley, oats, legumes 
and other seeds and grains which 
may be treated with dry chemicals. 
Check No. 7081 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication for details. 


No. 6764—Soil 
Conditioning Agent 


A new type soil conditioning agent 
has been developed by the Common- 
wealth Engineering Co. The agent is 
designed for use by manufacturers of 
commercial soil additives and is said 
to adjust to the individual needs of 
specific soils. Secure details by check- 
ing No. 6764 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to Croplife. 


No. 6766—Movie 
About Gypsum 


A sound slide film, “The Uses of 
Gypsum in Agriculture,” is available 
from the United States Gypsum Co. 
for loan to county agents, vo-ag 
teachers and farm groups. The film 
describes the eight major uses for 
the firm’s agricultural gypsum, which, 
according to the company, improves 
drainage of wet soils, clears muddy 
waters, breaks up plowpans and com- 
pacted soils, corrects irrigation 
waters, supplies neutral soluble cal- 
cium, conserves nitrogen in manure, 
supplies sulfate sulphur and stimu- 
lates soil micro-organisms. For more 
information check No. 6766 and re- 
turn the card. 


No. 6765—Irrigation 


Drip Tank 


Fabricated Metals, Inc., has pub- 
lished new literature describing its 
No. 4301, 500-gal. irrigation drip 
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tank for gravity and pressure appli- 
cations. The tank is supported on legs 
that are both removable and adjust- 
able for height. A 1-in. metering 
valve is provided for accurate adjust- 
ment of flow, the literature states. 
Check No. 6765 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure the literature. 


No. 6769—Pellet 
Booklet 


Chemical Engineering Service, 
Division of Manitowoc Shipbuilding, 
Inc., has published a booklet on pel- 
letizing. This booklet is full of useful 
information for the guidance of those 
desiring to pelletize, as well as full 
diagrams of the various types of in- 
stallations possible. It explains the 
important factors to study before 
proceeding to purchase. The booklet 
is written and illustrated in simple 
terms and contains 21 pages of use- 
ful information. Check No. 6769 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure the 
booklet. 


No. 7068—Sewing 
Machine Head 


A portable traveling head unit for 
closing bags while they are on the 
platform scale has been introduced 
by the Minneapolis Sewing Machine 
Co. It is claimed that one operator 
can fill, weigh and sew without mov- 
ing the bag or changing his position. 
Forty inches of horizontal travel is 
provided. Over-all length of the 
standard unit is 6 ft., 6 in., the height 
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is 6 ft. and the extended height with 
tape attachment is 7 ft. Check No. 
7068 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


No. 6770—Catalog 


The RegO Division of the Bastian- 
Blessing Co. has announced the pub- 
lication of its new A-100 catalog, cov- 
ering the line of “RegO” anhydrous 
ammonia control equipment. Detail- 
ed descriptions of multi-purpose 
valves, globe and angle valves, check 
valves, relief valves, etc. are present- 
ed in the 28-page catalog. Full order- 
ing information is included with each 
item. Check No. 6770 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure the catalog. 


No. 7050—Trigger 
Unit on Gross Bagger 


A new trigger arrangement with 
automatic cut-off is said to permit 
faster bagging with a semi-automatic 
gross bagger by the Richardson Scale 
Co. For the company’s G-17 gross 
bagger, the new trigger arrangement 
holds the gate open longer, and on 


most free-flowing materials the trig- 
ger can be set for the exact weight 
desired, a company spokesman said, 
eliminating all trimming. Check No. 
7050 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


No. 7077—Fly Spray 


Pratt Laboratories, Inc., has an- 
nounced the introduction of a new 
fly spray called “Fly Bomb.” The 
product, which is now available to 
dealers, contains a repelling agent 
called “Tabutrex.” The product can 
be used safely around the home, it 
is claimed, and it comes in 12-oz. 
aerosol container. Check No. 7077 
on the coupon and mail it to secure 
details. Please print or type name 
and address. 


No. 6768—Lining 
Materials 


Wisconsin Protective Coating Co. 
has issued literature about its cold- 
set tank lining materials, which in- 
clude coatings developed specifically 
for the fertilizer industry for ser- 
vice in nitrogen solutions, phosphoric 
acid, ammonium nitrate and other 
products. To obtain more details 
check No. 6768 and mail the coupon. 


Gloomicides 


“For a modern house,’ commented 
the prospective buyer, “these walls 
don’t seem very sturdy.” 

“Well, maybe,” the seller agreed 
grudgingly, “but they’re not painted 
yet.” 

* 


Somebody once remarked to Will 
Rogers that Webster spoke perfect 
English. 

“Shucks,” snorted Rogers in his 
own inimitable way, “if I wrote my 
own dictionary, so could I.” 


* 


The football coach of Okeegum 
State was having a session with his 
highly lethargic team. They had lost 
all games thus far, and were suffer- 
ing from a serious case of defeatism. 

During the lecture, the coach kept 
emphasizing the importance of line 
play. “Most games,” he repeated, “are 
lost at the tackles. Either just inside 
or outside of the tackles.” 

Looking up the coach was exas- 
perated to note that Johnson—one of 
the tackles at whom he was pointing 
his talk—was dozing in the back row. 
“Johnson!” he roared, “where are 
most football games lost?” 

Rousing himself with an effort, 
Johnson answered: “Right here at 
Okeegum State, Coach.” 


* 


“What is the difference between 
results and consequences?” a teacher 
asked her class. 


Little Billie answered: “Results are 
what you expect. Consequences are 
what you get.” 


* 


A reporter approached a house 
where a murder had been committed, 
and started through the entrance. 
“Go along, go along,” a police guard 
directed, ‘“there’s no admittance 
here.” 

“But I’ve got to get in,” said the 
reporter. “I’ve been assigned to do 
the murder.” 

“Well, you’re too late,” announced 
the guard. “Someone has already 
done it. Now go along.” 


* 


Another day we read aloud Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s poem The Silent 
Lover. 


The boy I happened to call on to 
tell the meaning of this poem grew 
red. “It means,” he said, “that-uh-the 
feller that-uh-does a lot of talkin’ 
don’t get much lovin’ done.” 


Agricultural Chemicals, Ltd. 


Names Sales Managers 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO—M. J. 
Daignault, general manager of Agri- 
cultural Chemicals, Ltd., Port Hope, 
Ontario, Canada, has announced the 
following changes in thé company’s 
sales staff, effective July 1. 

H. R. G. Campbell became sales 
manager at London, Ontario. Mr. 
Campbell joined Agricultural Chemi- 
cals, Ltd. in March of this year. Prior 
to that time he was general manager 
of the Orford Farmers Co-op Co., 
Ltd., Muirkirk, Ontario. 

L. H. Baril was named sales man- 
ager at Chambly, Quebec. He had 
been assistant sales manager there 
since 1956, and has been with the 
company for 20 years. 


Agricultural Planes 
Here to Stay, Speaker 


Tells California Group 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—‘Agri- 
cultural aviation is an accepted 
practice and a real necessity in the 
state of California,’ Wesley E. Yates, 
in charge of University of California 
Department of Agricultural Engin- 
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eering at Davis, told the members of 
the 5ist Annual Meeting of the 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers recently. 

The ASAE annual meeting at San- 
ta Barbara College, counted a total 
registration of 1,000 with 12 foreign 
countries represented. 

Wesley Yates conducted the ASAE 
tour through the agricultural aircraft 
display at the Santa Barbara Air- 
port, describing the different types 
of aircraft and equipment used, and 
the value of the crop dusting indus- 
try to the California farmer. 

Typical aircraft and equipment 
were on display, as well as the new- 
est designs to be certificated for such 
usage. 

Wanda Branstetter, executive sec- 
retary of the Agricultural Aircraft 
Assn., arranged the aircraft display. 
The Ag Aircraft Assn. is composed of 
the crop dusting operations of the 
state of California. 


RESEARCH GIFT 
AMES, IOWA—A gift of $1,000 has 
been given to Iowa State College by 
Cc. A. Knudson, president of the Col- 
lege Savings Bank in Ames, for tree 
disease research, 


Mr. Dealer: Here are 
2 great new chemicals 


| FEATURE T 


HEM FOR FALL—AND FOR PROFIT! i 


WEEDAZOL 


for CANADA THISTLE 


The original amino triazole weed killer, pioneered and 
patented by us, is now proved to be one of the most 
deadly and selective weed killers so far developed. Be- 
cause of its deep penetration, it kills completely. Espe- 
cially recommended to control Canada thistle—which 
resists so many other chemicals—Weedazol also kills 
cattails, sow thistle and whitetop. 


BENZAC 


for BINDWEED 


This brand-new weed killer is proving its effectiveness in 
clearing roadsides, rights-of-way and fencerows of other- 
wise highly resistant bindweed, as well as leafy spurge, 
Russian knapweed, bur ragweed and tenacious woody 
vines, thus keeping them out of fields and croplands. 

These are volume sales-makers for you. Be sure you 
have these 2 products— Weedazol and Benzac—ready for 
the fall season. Order now, if you haven’t already stocked 
up. Push them and profit! If you are not already selling 
Amchem Products, this is your chance to start off with 


a bang! 


WEEDAZOL and BENzaC are registered trademarks of AMCHEM PRODUCTS, Inc. 


*~PRODUCTS, A 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


AMBLER, PA. NILES, CALIF. 


Originators of 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T and Amino Triazole Weed Killers 
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Western Phosphates, Inc., Garfield, Utah, has issued a 
king-sized mailing piece entitled “What’s in the bag for 
1958?”, mailing size of which is 7% x 10144”, and when 
opened out measures 29 x 41”. The opened out poster, 
inside of which is illustrated above, is suitable for wall or 
window display. Other sections of the folder describe 
cooperative advertising programs, available displays for 
counters, and other services offered by the firm. 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., 
offers its dealers a varied supply of merchandising helps 
in the form of booklets, mailing folders and advertising 
ideas to boost fertilizer sales. Pictured below (left) is the 
cover of a booklet measuring 54% x 714” containing full 
information on potash, its use, how it is mined, and its 
effect on various crops. Directly below are ads the com- 
pany has used in its promotion, and which can be helpful 
as mailing pieces or as posters. They measure 7 x 914”. 


before you 
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[Beda fertilizer NEWS 


Fertilized Range Produces Better 
Forage, Longer Grazing Seasons 


ELEPHAMT BRAND LINE 
of 


‘ how wony days to Spring? 
GH ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS 


Collier Carbon & Chemie! Corp., Br 
technical and merchandising helps 
Above is an attractive store pos! 
16 x 30”. The circle in the center is | 
with fluorescent ink, while the ren 
printing is in blue. At the sides are t 
tins made available by the comps 
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information on fertilization of range 
other crops. 
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Cominco Products, Inc., makers of Ele- 
phant Brand fertilizers, have made avail- 
able to their dealers pamphlets and other 
advertising material for the promotion 
of high analysis mixed fertilizers, am- 


monium nitrate, ammonium sulphate and 
triple superphosphate. Pictured here are 


four folders suitable for mailing. In the 
upper left-hand corner is a reference list 


to the line of products, and at the right 


a folder urging readers to order fertilizer 
ahead of the spring rush. Space is pro- 
vided at the bottom of the folder for the 


name and address of the dealer. 
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Summer Fallow Application Rate Doubled 
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CHANDISING AIDS AVAILABLE 


make ® profit. 19° 


Hired 


‘oney to work for yo: 


ef America Bank of 


The Bank of America, San Francisco, has published a series of news- 
paper and magazine advertisements directed to the farmer, urging him 
to invest in fertilizer materials. The copy reminds the farmer that by 
paying promptly for his fertilizer, he can save 5% with 10-day cash 
discount. “A 5% savings in ten days is equivalent to 180% a year. 
It’s an obvious opportunity for you to profit by using low cost bank 
credit .. .,” the copy says. The Bank of America, by putting such facts 
before the farmer, helps to increase fertilizer tonnage. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., offers a wide assortment of 
newspaper advertising mats and 
other services to its dealers. Pictured 
above are some of the many mats 
available, as well as some of the mail- 
ing pieces for dealers to send to cus- 
tomers. The materials shown in the 
lower row are printed in color as well 


as black and white. 


hird in a series of four Croplife issues laying 
1asis on merchandising fertilizers and pesti- 
ble, in the off-season. Pictured on this page 
many selling helps available to dealers from 
> aid in the merchandising of plant foods. It 
at the materials shown here make up only a 
salth of sales ideas available. Write your own 
information on what they have to offer. 


LINDANE 
PRODUCTS 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals” 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
preparing a new booklet describing its urea 
ammonium nitrate solution, UN-32. The 
booklet is to be available immediately for 
distribution to the trade. The front cover, 
pictured above, is printed in brown, green 
and black in attractive form. Dimensions of 
the cover are 81% x 11”. 


Pennsalt Chemicals, Division of Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co., has prepared 
a folder describing its Lindane products for 
pest control on various plants. The folder, 
suitable for mailing, is available to the com- 
pany’s dealers. 
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By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


A middle-aged, bachelor farmer 
stood kidding with Tillie Mason, 
while holding the screened store door 
open, and neither Tillie nor he saw 
the big long legged wasp drift into 
the salesroom on an air current. 

A few minutes later Tillie 
screamed. ‘Oh, Oscar, there’s a wasp 
flying around me!” 

Oscar frowned, looked up from his 
discount work, spotted the wasp fly- 
ing around. “Ach, don’t bother aboudt 
him. He won’t hurt you. Just leave 
him alone. He’ll settle on the ceiling 
somewhere.” 

“Oh, I so scared of wasps,” Tillie 
moaned nervously. “I had an aunt 
once who was stung on the lip by 
one. She couldn’t talk for a week. It 
almost killed her. She was so used 
to scolding Uncle.” 

Oscar did not even reply. He went 
back to work. Suddenly there was a 
buzzing noise and something flew 
past his right ear. It was the wasp 
and he lighted nonchalantly on one 
of Oscar’s sharpened pencils laid out 
in a neat row on his desk. 

“So, you are getting schmardt, 
eh?” Oscar snapped. “Ach, I will fix 
you.” And he reached for a copy of 
Croplife and folded it. The wasp 
meanwhile merely moved his wings 
periodically. He was a most tempting 
target. 

“Oh, Oscar, don’t!” cried Tillie. 
“You might miss him, and then he 
could get mad and sting me.” 

Slowly Oscar moved to get a bet- 
ter angle to strike. “Ach, I haf killed 
many wasps in my day, Tillie. They 
don’t bother me, I tell you.” 

With Teutonic fury, Oscar whacked 
the copy of Croplife down toward the 
wasp on the desk. But perhaps he 
whacked too furiously, because the 
paper merely grazed the edges of the 
wasp. The latter buzzed angrily and 
flew in circles, Oscar felt rebuffed 
and his pride was hurt. It did not 
help either when Tillie cried, “You 
missed him!” 

Oscar, his fighting blood up, looked 
around for the wasp. “Oh, there he is 
right on the wall over here!” Tillie 
suddenly shrieked. She put her hands 
over her eyes and began to scream. 

“Ach, stop it,’’ Oscar cried, grab- 
bing the copy of Croplife again. “TI 
will get him. I am madt now,” 

“Get one of those pressure cans,” 
cried Tillie. ‘Don’t take a chance 
missing again. Poison him!” 

Oscar was shocked. “Ach, and 
waste that schtuff? That schtuff is 
for selling to customers. I safe money. 
I swat this feller with Croplife.” 


The wasp was higher than Oscar 
could reach. So craftily, his lips tight 
he got on a chair and raised himself 
to within striking distance of the 
wing fluttering wasp. 

“Now, Mister, I get you!” he hissed. 


Once more Oscar put his might 
into the blow. But again he was too 
eager and merely grazed the wings 
of the wasp. This time instead of 
flying away, the angry wasp 
circled, landed on Oscar’s fat neck 
and did some drilling. 


“Ow!” howled Oscar, striking at 
the spot where his neck burned. 

By so doing he lost his balance. 
Over went the chair and heavy Oscar 
in the other direction. He landed on 
an island loaded with insecticide dis- 
plays. Oscar and bottles, cans and 
packages cascaded on the floor, while 
Tillie just stood and screamed. 

By this time several male cus- 
tomers had entered the store and 
could see what had happened. One, 
Jim Murdock, tried to help a fuming 
Oscar to his feet, but Oscar sudden- 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


ly moaned. ‘“‘Mine hip! Mine hip!’ he 
cried, his face white. 

“He musta hurt his hip fallin’ on 
that island,” said Murdock. “Let’s 
call the ambulance and send him fo 
the hospital. Maybe his spine is out of 
whack.” 

“Oh, and his face is turning a funny 
color,” Tillie said worriedly. “Sort of 
purplish.” 

Murdock telephoned the hospital 
and shrilly an ambulance was on the 
way over. 

“Ach, my leg hurts!” bellowed 
Oscar. “That crazy wasp. He’s to 
blame for all this. Why don’t some- 
body help me?” 

“We can’t move you with that bad 
hip,” Murdock explained. “The am- 
bulance is coming.” 

“The ambulance!” barked Oscar 
through white lips. “They charge so 
much. Ach, what a day!” 


Pat McGillicuddy arrived at the 
store from a field trip and was just 
in time to see the ambulance men 
load Oscar into the car. Startled, 
Pat went with them to the hos- 
pital. 


He came back to the store a half 
hour later. A nervous, strained Tillie 
met him. “Oh, how is he?” she asked. 
“I’m so shaken I had three cups of 
coffee and two aspirins.”’ 


Pat’s expression was sober. “Oscar 
is lucky,” he said. “In the first place 
he’s allergic to wasp venom. Some 
people are, you know. Oscar was 
turning purple. They gave him anti- 
biotics and got him out of it. If this 


had happened far out in the country, 


I don’t know what would have hap- 
pened to the poor fellow.” 

“Oh, I knew it was something terri- 
ble,” Tillie said. ‘‘And how’s his hip?” 


“Out of joint. They’re putting 
him in traction for 10 days. It'll 
be two or even three weeks before 
he can come back.” 


“Poor, poor Oscar,” said Tillie. 
“And all he tried to do was kill a 
wasp that was bothering me.” 

Suddenly she pointed to the wall. 
“Oh, there’s that terrible old wasp 
now, Pat. Maybe he’ll sting all of us.” 

“No, he won't.” Pat automatically 
reached for a can of pressurized in- 
sect killer and stalked the wasp. In 
the meantime, two farmers had come 
in and were watching. 


Pat slowly got the can about two 
feet from the wasp whose wings were 
fluttering angrily. Then Pat pushed 
the button. The spray surrounded the 
wasp, he struggled valiantly, and 
then sank to the floor. Pat stepped on 
him and crushed him, just to make 
sure. 


“Hey, that’s sure good stuff,” said 
Jack Peterson, a lanky farmer. “My 
old lady got stung twice by wasps 
this summer, once in the raspberry 
patch and once in the currant bushes. 
Gimme two cans of that stuff. It’s 
handy to have around.” 

“T’ll take a can, too,” said a second 
farmer. “What’s the use to swat 
wasps when you can get sure-kill 
stuff like that?” 

“We found that out!” Pat said 
soberly. ‘At least one of us did.” 


How to Value 
Your Inventory 


By Jack E. Bedford 
Professor of Management 
Armstrong College 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Higher prices and higher tax rates 
have made inventory valuation a 
most vital profit factor for dealers 


When your farm store inventory is 
overvalued, the gross profit of the 
business is overstated. Thus, the 
amount of income taxes payable is 
higher and your profit after taxes is 
lower. 

Since most prices are steadily in- 
creasing and the income and property 
tax rates are advancing, it is import- 
ant for you to carefully consider your 
inventory valuation. 

Methods Approved: The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue approves five meth- 
ods of inventory valuation for a farm 
supply business: 

1. Cost. 

2. Cost or market, whichever is 
lower. 

3. Retail. 

4. FIFO (First-in-first-out). 

5. LIFO (Last-in-first out). 

You can use any of these methods 
of valuing your inventory as long as 
you use the same method consistently. 
However, even though you have been | 
using one method for years, this can | 
be changed with the approval of the | 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Cost Valuation: This is the oldest | 
method of valuing inventory. The 
original cost of the items inventoried | 
is used for the basis of the valuation. 
You can use your original invoice to | 


determine the cost on each item in 
stock. Or, you can mark the stock 
with a cost code that is decoded when 
the inventory is taken and computed, 

During a time of rising prices, the 
cost valuation may not reflect pres- 
ent conditions. It may cost more to 
replace the stock than is indicated 
on the inventory valuation, and the 
profit picture will not be a true pic- 
ture of your feed business. 

Cost or Market, Whichever Is Low- 
er: This gives you a low value for 
your inventory at the end of the 
period. It will reduce your gross mar- 
gin for the past year and will in- 
crease it for the coming year. Cur- 
rent sales are charged with the stock 
at the lowest possible price during 
the period. 

When you decide to use this meth- 
od of inventory valuation, you will 
need to set up two values. You must 


| determine both the cost and the mar- 


ket price for each item in stock. Then, 


' you must select the lowest of these 


and use it for your inventory valua- 
tion. 

For instance, consider the follow- 
ing examples: 

Item A Cost... 


Item B Cost... .$1.50 Market... .$1.00 
Item C Cost... .$3.50 Market... .$3.00 


The total of the items based on 


Market... 


cost is $10 and on the market value 
it is $11. However, in the inventory 
valuation you must select the lowest 
price on each item...$5, $1, and $3 
giving you an inventory valuation of 
only $9. 


Retail Valuation: This is perhaps 
the most popular method of inven- 
tory for retail dealers. It is easier to 
take—easier to compute—and it gives 
a true picture of the value of your 
inventory. 


With the retail inventory valua- 
tion method, you count and list your 
stock at its retail value. When the 
inventory is completed, the extensions 
are made and totals determined for 
the retail value. Next, you translate 
this to a cost figure for determining 
your profits for the year. 


For instance, if the total of your 
store’s inventory is based on the re- 
tail valuation of $10,000, you reduce 
this by the amount of your average 
markup. If you have a 20% average 
markup, your inventory would be 
$8,000 at cost. Or, if you obtain a 
35% markup on the average, you 
would reduce the $10,000 retail valu- 
ation by this amount and have a 
cost inventory valuation of $6,500. 


First-In-First-Out: This inventory 
valuation method is based on the as- 
sumption that the first stock pur- 
chased was the first stock sold. Thus, 
the stock on hand at inventory time 
is the stock most recently purchased. 


To use the FIFO method of in- 
ventory valuation, you will need to 
maintain unit control records that 
also indicate the cost price of each 
purchase. Then, when you take your 
inventory, you work back from the 
latest cost until the quantity of stock 
is valued on the inventory. 

Consider this example in applying 
the FIFO method of inventory val- 
uation: 


Purchases Cost 
J 24 1.00 
12 $1.50 
12 $2.00 


If the inventory count on Dec. 31 
reveals that there are 20 of these 
items in stock, your valuation would 
be handled this way: 


18.00 
2 at $0.00 $3.00 
20 $45.00 


Since it is the objective of mer- 
chandising to sell the old stock first, 
this inventory method has many ad- 
vocates. It is complicated to calcu- 
late, however, because unit control 
records must be maintained and sev- 
eral extensions must be made for 
most items in stock. 

Last-In-First-Out: LIFO has come 
in for more and more attention re- 
cently in inventory valuation. The 
court decision awarding R. H. Macy 
& Co. permission to apply the LIFO 
system from 1942 through 1947 with 
estimated $9 million refund for over- 
payment of taxes plus interest has 
been responsible for this recent in- 
terest in LIFO. 

The LIFO inventory valuation 
method charges current costs against 
current sales. Thus, it prevents prof- 
its from being overstated. Over- 
stated profits mean that there is an 
over-payment of taxes. And, since 
taxes must be paid in cash a firm 
may find itself without adequate cash 
to replace stock due to overpayment 
of taxes. 

For instance, consider this example 
in applying the LIFO method of in- 
ventory valuation: 


Purchases Cost 
March 15 ...... 6 1.50 
duly 10 .ccccsce 12 2.00 


If the inventory count on Dec. 31 
reveals that there are 20 of these 
items in stock, your valuation would 
be handled this way: 


12 at $1.00 ......... $12.00 
9.00 
2 at $2.00 4:00 
20 $25.00 


As you can see, the LIFO inventory 
valuation method gives a lower value 
than the FIFO in periods of rising 
prices. But, when prices are falling, 

(Turn to VALUE INVENTORY, page 16) 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 


Extension Station Reports 


Ranchers in the high desert range 
country of eastern Oregon may be 
able to find new profits in wintering 
beef cattle, according to scientists at 
the Oregon State College agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

Phosphorus-fertilized flood-meadow 
hay plus protein supplement proved 
the key to faster winter gains in 
trials last winter at the Squaw Butte- 
Harney branch experiment station at 
Burns. 

The wintering feed program is now 
regarded largely as a “maintenance” 
operation, holding steers for grass- 
finishing on range the next summer. 


Weaner steer calves on a 182-day 
winter feed program gained 33 Ib. 
more when fed phosphorus-ferti- 
lized hay than animals on unferti- 
lized hay, reported Farris Hubbert, 
animal scientist at the branch sta- 
tion. Phosphorus fertilizer increases 
the white-tip clover content of 
flood-meadow hay, resulting in both 
higher crude protein phos- 
phorus content of the hay, he ex- 
plained. 


Addition of 1 lb. of cottonseed meal 
daily to unfertilized hay rations pro- 
duced 37 lb. more gain than unfer- 
tilized hay alone. But the big boost 
came from a combination of the cot- 
tonseed meal and phosphorus-ferti- 
lized hay—80 lb. more gain than with 
unfertilized hay during the 132-day 
trial. All animals received two pounds 
of barley daily. 


Valuing steers at 25¢ Ib., winter 
gains netted $5.41 above feed costs 
for animals on unfertilized hay; 
$10.31 for unfertilized hay plus cot- 
tonseed meal; $14.06 for phosphorus- 
fertilized hay; and $21.19 with the 
combination of fertilized hay and cot- 
tonseed meal, Mr. Hubbert said. 


In addition to boosting clover 
content of the meadow hay, appli- 
cation of 40 pounds of phosphorus 
(P205) per acre increased hay 
yields about three-fourths of a ton 
per acre. 


The feeding trials, however, meas- 
ured only quality of hay and didn’t 
include increased profits per acre 
from total hay yields. Mr. Hubbert 
said all animals ate the same amounts 
of hay. Main difference was the levels 
of crude protein and phosphorus 
available in the two types of hay. 


Calves fed unfertilized hay didn’t 
receive sufficient phosphorus to meet 
“recommended allowance,’’ Mr. Hub- 
bert said, even though phosphorus 
supplement was available “free 
choice” in a salt and bonemeal mix. 


Addition of one pound daily of cot- 
tonseed meal brought the unfertilized 
hay up to adequate phosphorus levels. 
Fertilized hay, due to clover content, 
met phosphorus requirements with- 
out addition of cottonseed meal. 


* 


Heavy applications of phosphate 
fertilizer to rose clover materially in- 
creased production and protein con- 
tent, and showed large carryover ef- 
fect in a fertilizer research experi- 
ment near Lincoln, Cal., according to 
the California Fertilizer Assn. 

This experiment has been conduct- 
ed by the University of California, un- 
der the direction of Drs. W. E. Mar- 
tin, W. A. Williams, and Walter H. 
Johnson. Their report, published in 
the official publication of the Univer- 
sity, California Agriculture, says, in 
part: 

“Range test plots of rose clover 
harvested in May, 1957, showed strik- 
ing second year or carry-over effects 
where heavy—600 or 1,200 lb. per 
acre—applications of superphosphate 


were made in December, 1955, but 
where only 300 lb. were applied the 
carryover effect was small. 

“The plots—on Placentia sandy 
loam near Lincoln—were established 
in a four-year-old stand of rose clover 
that had not been fertilized prior to 
Dec. 2, 1955, when superphosphate 
was applied at rates of 300 Ib., 600 
lb., and 1,200 lb. per acre. 

“Analyses of the clover showed an 
increase of over 300% in total forage 
production, a 70% higher protein con- 
tent, and 66% higher total phos- 
phorus as a result of fertilization. 

“The total extra forage produced 


from the 300 pound rate—applied on 
two successive years—was almost ex- 
actly the same as that from a single 
600 pound rate plus its second year 
carryover effects.” 


* 


Weed control in sorghums can 
mean the difference in a reasonably 
good crop and no crop at all. 

W. M. Phillips, research agronomist 
for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, found that at Hays 
in 1956, one weed for each three feed 
of sorghum row spaced 20 in. apart 
completely destroyed a grain sor- 
ghum crop. Weed-free plots yielded 
more than 20 bu. per acre. This was 
under conditions of very limited rain- 
fall. 


Under more favorable moisture 
conditions in 1957, one weed per 2 
ft. of sorghum row reduced the 
yield approximately 40%, and one 
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weed per foot of row reduced the 
yield more than 50%. 


Most common weeds encountered in 
the study of weed control in sor- 
ghums were fireweed, pigweed, sun- 
flower, and weedy grasses such as 
foxtails and crab grass. Dr. Phillips 
points out that, while these weeds 
may emerge throughout much of the 
growing season, most emergence of 
fireweed and sunflower occurs prior 
to the time sorghum normally is 
seeded. Pigweeds require warmer soil 
for germination, and many will not 
emerge until it is nearly time to plant 
the crop. 

Mr. Phillips stresses the impor- 
tance of a weed-control program be- 
fore the crop is planted. However, he 
acknowledges that under many condi- 
tions weeds become a problem re- 
gardless of precautions taken prior to 
seeding. 

“Losses caused by weeds can be 
large and, at present, there is no 
practical chemical control for weedy 


Clarence Osterbuhr is a successful fer- 
tilizer dealer, serving seven counties in 


Western Kansas. 
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Customers Prefer Phillips 


Clarence Osterbuhr 
ANAMO CO., INC., Garden City, Kansas 


Ammonium 


Mr. Osterbuhr says: “‘We serve an area where the farmers 
have a comparatively long experience with nitrogen fertilizer. 
That’s why I’m particularly pleased to offer Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate to my customers. Its uniformity and its 
exceptional free flowing qualities make it a favorite with farm 
users who expect the best.”’ 


The outstanding performance of Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate is winning new customers for other dealers, too. Their 
farm customers like its ease of handling and uniform spread- 
ing, which helps give better yields. 


Dealers appreciate the extras in the 
Phillips 66 program . . . consistent, con- 
vincing advertising of Phillips 66 Ammo- 
nium Nitrate in leading farm papers, per- 
sonal service from Phillips 66 field men, 
and prompt deliveries which help dealers 
sell more, profit more. Order your supply 
of Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate today. 


Proof of performance: Users of new Phillips 66 


Ammonium Nitrate find it easier to handle . . . the 
result of an exclusive Phillips 66 process that gives 
hard, dry and uniformly round prills. Stores better, 
flows more freely, spreads more uniformly. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, a Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Okiahoma 
Offices in: 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 

ATLANTA, GA. a West Peachtree Street, N.W. 
Station "'C” P, Box 7313 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams B 


HOUSTON, TEX.—6910 Fannin Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— 3839 Meadows Drive 
POLS, MINN.—27 St. So’ 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South ‘st. NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 


DENVER, COLO. 1375 Kearney St. OMAHA, NEB.—3212 Dodge St. 
DES MOINES, IOWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. PASADENA, CALIF.—317 North Loke Ave. 


RALEIGH, N. C,—401 Oberlin Road 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH. —521 East Sprague 
ST. LOUIS, MO,—4251 Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, ‘OKLA. —1708 Utica 

WICHITA, KAN.—50] KFH Building 
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grasses growing in the crop. This 
makes desirable a method of sorghum 
culture which will permit the use of 
some cultivation equipment,” the 
agronomist points out. 

A good cultivation program to fol- 
low, if furrows are properly spaced, 
is to ‘throw out” as soon as the op- 
eration can be performed without 
covering the sorghum. Then as weeds 
begin to emerge following this opera- 
tion, the ridges can be “thrown in.” 
The third cultivation, if necessary, 
may be performed with a shovel-type 
cultivator. If these operations can be 
accomplished when weeds are small, 
nearly perfect weed control can be 
obtained, according to the bulletin. 


* 


“Don’t burn wheat straw and stub- 
ble to get rid of it after harvest,” 
cautions the National Plant Food In- 
stitute. 

When wheat straw is burned, the 
soil is robbed of organic matter. This 
organic matter can help condition 
land to produce better crop yields. 

A substantial part of the nutrients 
in the straw is lost—principally ni- 
trogen—when it is burned. 

Straw should be plowed under or 
worked into the soil before planting 
another crop. 

When plowed under, it pays to add 
fertilizer. The billions of soil organ- 
isms that rot the plowed-down straw 
and make it into soil-building humus 
use up large amounts of nitrogen, 
phosphate and potash to multiply and 
do their work. 

If the soil is low in these elements, 
the organisms can use up all the nu- 
trients. In such a case, the new crop 
may starve for needed plant food. 

Two important purposes are ac- 
complished when fertilizer is plowed 
down with the straw. The needs of 
the organisms are taken care of so 
the soil can be improved. Some of 
the nutrients to help the crop that 
follows are supplied. 


* 


Pasture improvement can help 
dairymen cut costs of production and 
boost their income, by providing more 
high quality roughage to replace some 
of the grain and concentrates fed to 
milking herds. 

That was the statement of the Mid- 
west division of the National Plant 
Food Institute, in reviewing reports 
by midwestern dairy specialists. 


“G. A. Williams, Purdue Univer- 
sity extension dairyman, points out 
that roughages are the cheapest 
source of nutrients for dairy 
herds,” the committee says. 


“Herds can consume 70 to 80% of 
their dairy needs from pasture,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Williams. “Good qual- 
ity hay and silage produce milk at 
the lowest cost per gallon.” 

Michigan studies indicate that feed 
costs can be reduced by 20 to 25% 
on the average dairy farm by improv- 
ing the quality of the roughage and 
then feeding more roughage and less 
protein concentrates. 

Dr. William Tyznik, Ohio State 
University animal scientist reports 
that high quality hay can eliminate 
the need for purchasing expensive 
vitamins, mineral and protein supple- 
ments. 

Wisconsin agronomists say good 
pasture can be produced for about 
one-third to one-half the cost of corn 
and other grains. 


“High yielding, high quality pas- 
tures are the result of good soil 
fertility practices and sound pas- 
ture management,” says the insti- 
tute. 


“Good soil fertility practices mean 
adding needed lime and fertilizer to 
build up the soil’s fertility level and 
then top-dressing regularly with fer- 
tilizer to keep pasture production 
high. Good pasture management 
means avoiding overgrazing, chang- 
ing pastures frequently and harvest- 
ing surplus forage for hay and sil- 
age.” 


Cotton Stays No. 1 
Crop in California 
In Terms of Value 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Cotton 
maintained its position in California 
as the top farm crop in terms of 
value last year, retaining the lead 
it established in 1947. The California 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Serv- 
ice reports the 1,537,000 bales pro- 
duced were valued at $258,248,000. 
In addition, the value of the 613,- 
000 tons of cottonseed was $32,- 
305,000. 


Production of cotton in 1957 was 
the fourth highest for this state, 
the record high being 1,818,000 
bales produced in 1952. California, 
ranked second among cotton states, 
is exceeded only by Texas. Missis- 
Sippi was third, followed by Ar- 
kansas, Arizona, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. 


The average yield of 1,053 lb. per 
acre is a record high for this state. 
The previous high was 924 lb. in 
1956. Arizona led the nation with 
1,037 lb. per acre. California was 
second. The national average was 
388 lb. 

Kern led all California counties 
in cotton in 1957 with 179,900 acres, 
1,213 lb. per acre and 456,000 total 
bales produced. Fresno was second 
with 173,000 acres, 1,107 lb. per acre, 
and 400,000 bales. Tulare County har- 
vested 137,600 acres and 260,000 
bales; Kings County 92,500 acres and 
178,500 bales; Imperial County 42,- 
800 acres and 92,600 bales; Madera 
39,900 acres and _ 63,000 bales; 
Merced 25,000 acres and 45,600 bales. 

The One Variety Cotton Act passed 
by the Legislature in 1925 generally 
limits planting of cotton in California 
to the Acala Variety. _ 


VALUE INVENTORY 


(Continued from page 14) 


the LIFO method gives a lower value. 


Which Method? Each of the five 
approved inventory valuation meth- 
ods will give a different result for 
the same physical stock count. Thus, 
your profit will be different depend- 
ing on the inventory method selected 
for your inventory valuation. 

Cost gives you a true picture of 
what you spent for your stock. Cost 
or market gives you the lowest price 
based on your past or current cost. 
Retail is faster. FIFO gives you a 
lower figure when prices are falling. 
LIFO gives you a lower figure when 
prices are rising. 

As mentioned earlier, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue requires you to 
be consistent in your inventory val- 
uations from your to year. However, 
you can request a change from your 
present method if you feel that an- 
other method would fit your opera- 
tion better. 

Federal Form 970 must be com- 
pleted and filed with your tax return 
for the year you wish to make a 
change. When this is approved, you 
are then permitted to use the new 
inventory valuation method. 


Dale F. Bray Heads 
Delaware Department 


NEWARK, DEL.—Dr. Dale F. 
Bray has been appointed chairman of 
the department of entomology at the 
University of Delaware. Born in Paw 
Paw, Mich. in 1922, Dr. Bray at- 
tended Western Michigan College of 
Education and Michigan State Uni- 
versity before entering the Army in 
1943. He did malaria survey work 
with the medical corps on Guadal- 
canal and in the Philippines. 

After his discharge from the Army 
in 1945, he resumed his study at 
Michigan State University where he 
received his B.S. and M.S. degrees. 
He came to the University of Dela- 
ware in 1949 as a teacher and re- 
searcher and received his Ph.D. at 
Rutgers University in 1954. 


What's Been 
Z designed to keep retail dealers on the 
Happening? 


regional circulation plan up to date 
on industry happenings. 


That food labels need carry no information about whether or not pesti- 
cides have been applied to the crop before harvest was decided by the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee. The ruling amended the definition of what 
constitutes chemical preservatives as referred to in the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. Pesticides are not preservatives, it was brought out. 


A new firm in Ecuador for the processing of pyrethrum flowers 
was announced. Known as Inexa, Industria Extractora C.A., the firm 
will be under the managership of Dr. Luis Werner Levy. 


Dr. O. B. Jesness, agricultural economist, writes that the partnership be- 
tween farmers and bankers, increasing over the years, is now an important 
factor in the purchases of ample amounts of fertilizer materials and other 
farm needs. 


Attorneys for the plaintiffs in New York's DDT trial announced that they 
would appeal the decision of Judge Walter Bruchhausen who had ruled that 
the 14 Long Island residents who tried to stop the government’s pesticide 
spray programs had no proof for their claims against DDT. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced that it would 
release 50 million sterilized screwworm flies, half of them males, in 
the southeastern states to reduee the numbers of screwworm pests in 
the area. The operation was conducted jointly by USDA and the 
states involved. An area of some 50,000 to 75,000 square miles is 
involved. 


An article pointing out the merits of selling fertilizers the year around 
was presented in Croplife by G. A. Wakefield, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
He told his readers that both efficiency and profits will be bolstered by 
successfully merchandising fertilizers in the off-season. 


International Minerals and Chemical Corp. announced that its grant-in- 
aid program for research in plant nutrition and soil fertility totaled $125,000 
for the 1957-58 period. Some 25 colleges were named as recipients of the grant. 


Federal funds in the amount of $1 million were made available to help 
stop the outbreak of migratory grasshoppers in Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Texas. This represents about a third of the expected cost of 
spraying some 5 million acres in 46 counties of these five states. About 80% 
of the total acres comprise rangeland. 


Insect activity all over the U.S. stepped up early in July, with 
corn borer, grasshoppers, armyworm and alfalfa aphids being among 
the most prominent pests mentioned in reports. 


The 3% excise tax on freight movements was ended by Congress, effec- 
tive Aug. 1, 1958. The move was hailed by the fertilizer industry as a boon 
to its tight profit margin situation. 


Spencer Chemical Co. closed its Vicksburg, Miss., anhydrous ammonia 
plant on June 21 for the period of approximately a month, to adjust its in- 
ventories. The company continues to make deliveries from the plant as usual. 


Edward Block was named to head the chemical division of Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp. He was formerly vice president in charge of the com- 
pany’s agricultural and phosphate chemicals divisions. 


Fertilizer consumption in the U.S. and possessions totaled 22.7 million 
tons in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported. This was an increase of 515,041 tons, or 1.7%, over the use the 
previous fiscal year. 


Mass DDT spray projects got a clean bill of health in a decision follow- 
ing a US. District Court trial in Brooklyn. Action had been brought to re- 
strain the mass spray projects, and plaintiffs charged that such sprayings of 
gypsy moth were injurious to health, property and wildlife. Walter Bruch- 
hausen, federal judge, said in his decision that mass DDT spraying did not 
live up to these charges. 


Approval by the Senate judiciary committee of the Kefauver- 
Patman amendment to the Robinson-Patman Act was given recently. 
The provisions of the bill cover only food, drugs and cosmetics which 
would be used in human food or applications. Adoption of the act 
would deny to manufacturers the defense that reductions in price re- 
sulted from a competitive situation. 


Congress was preparing legislation to provide funds for research on the 
effects of pesticides on wildlife. Government officials hailed the move as 
being one of the most constructive to come about in years, in bridging the 
gap between the USDA and the Department of Interior caused by misunder- 
standing in seeking ways to gain common ends. 


Jacob White was named president of the Nitrogen Division, Allied Chem- 
ical Corp., New York. Mr. White, who has been associated with Allied since 
1921, succeeds Hugo Riemer in his new position. The new president was ad- 
vanced from. the office of vice president. 


Federal, state and local agencies were fighting a major grasshopper out- 
break in the Southwest states. In some areas it was described as the worst 
plague since the 1930’s .. . On the eve of the annual meeting of the National 
Plant Food Institute, industry leaders told Croplife that they generally were 
optimistic about overcoming the slow fertilizer start caused by cold, wet 
weather this spring. 


At the convention speakers explored ways and means to alter 
farmers’ attitudes and practices regarding use of plant foods. It was 
generally concluded that soil tests, farm demonstrations, alert re- 
tailers, a broad program of education and adequate credit are the 
principal factors to bend the fertilizer use curve upwards. 


The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee approved and sent to the 
Senate a floor bill which would have a marked effect on the use of private 
carriers engaged in hauling agricultural commodities in return haul loads in 
interstate commerce. The amendment will be fought by the association of 
private carriers, but has the support of railroads and trucking associations. 


R. H. 
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R. H. McGough 


J. G. Baldwin 


COLLIER APPOINTMENTS — Ap- 
pointment of R. H. McGough to man- 
ager, agricultural sales development 
and J. G. Baldwin to manager, agri- 
cultural chemical sales has been an- 
nounced by Collier Carbon and Chem- 
ical Corp., manufacturer of Brea 
Brand fertilizer products. Both ap- 
pointments are effective immediately, 
according to Robert S. Ray, vice 
president. Mr. McGough formerly was 
manager, agricultural chemical sales; 
Mr. Baldwin formerly was manager, 
industrial chemical sales. 


Official Arkansas 
Grade List Released 


LITTLE ROCK—tThe approved fer- 
tilizer ratio and minimum grade list 
for Arkansas during the 1958-59 fiscal 
year has been released by Henry De- 
Salvo, head of the Arkansas feed, fer- 
tilizer and pesticide division. The ap- 
proved ratios, with minimum grades 
in parenthesis, are as follows: 

0-1-1 (0-20-20), 0-1-2 (0-10-20), 0- 
2-1 (0-20-10), 0-2-3 (0-20-30), 1-0-1 
(14-0-14), 1-1-1 (8-8-8), 1-1-2 (9-9- 
18), 1-2-1 (5-10-5), 1-2-2 (5-10-10), 1- 
4-4 (3-12-12), 2-1-1 (14-7-7) and 3-4-6 
(6-8-12). 

The following ratios and minimum 
grades are not recommended: 1-3-6 
(3-9-18), 2-3-9 (6-9-27) and 2-1-2 (10- 
5-10). 

Amonium phosphates (16-20-00, 13- 
39-0, etc.) will be considered as ma- 
terials and no ratio and grade re- 
strictions shall be applicable. 


Tree Fertilization Brings 
Different Responses 


SAN FRANCISCO—Studies made 
in California timberland indicate that 
Redwood, Ponderosa Pine and Dou- 
glas Fir trees respond differently to 
the fertility level of the soil and to 
the application of fertilizers. 


When nitrogen, potassium and 
phosphorus were applied equivalent 
to 300 pounds per acre of each ele- 
ment, Douglas Fir in sandy loam and 
in a greenhouse showed a good re- 
sponse, Redwood seedlings under the 
same conditions also showed a good 
response in the California tests. 


A marked response to the fertility 
level by Redwood seedlings on a 
Soquel soil of high fertility was noted 
while seedlings on an Aiken soil, a 
low fertility soil, made poor growth. 
Tests showed that Ponderosa Pine 
seedlings grew differently when Ai- 
ken, Dubakella red topsoil and Du- 
bakella yellow subsoil were used. The 
relative availability of calcium and 
magnesium in the three soils caused 
the difference. Ponderosa pine uses 
approximately the same amount of 
phosphorus from the three soils but 
not the same amount of calcium and 
magnesium. 

Timber fertilization in the state is 
further complicated by the presence 
of distinct edaphic races, varieties 
only found on particular types of soil, 
of Ponderosa Pine. 

Edward C. Stone, assistant profes- 
sor of forestry at the University of 
California at Berkeley, stated, ‘“‘Plan- 
ned research on the role of fertilizers 
in the production of timber trees 
should determine how the soil fertil- 
ity level affects the potential yield, 
the initial survival of the seedling, 
and what relative advantage the 
seedling may or may not gain from 
fertilizer applications over the as- 
sociated brush species found on good 
and poor sites.” 


New Fertilizer Law 


in Effect in Canada 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s new fed- 
eral fertilizer act, which overhauled 
previous legislation and brings regu- 
lations up-to-date, went into effect 
July 1. The act was approved by 
parliament in April this year and reg- 
ulations were authorized by the gov- 
ernor-general in Council in June. 

C. R. Phillips, of the Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture’s plant pro- 
ducts division, explains that one im- 
mediate result of the revised act will 
be to increase plant food content of 
some fertilizers because the regula- 
tions set a higher minimum standard. 
It is anticipated this move will tend 
to eliminate smaller volume grades 
of lower analysis. 

Special attention has been given to 
the sale of fertilizers with a pesticide 
content. It will now be possible for 
Canadian farmers to obtain mixtures 
of fertilizers and pesticides provided 


they contain pesticides of the type 
and quantity suitable for the purpose 
intended. The farmer must also be 
supplied with labelling and directions 
for use of the product. Last year fer- 
tilizer sales in Canada reached 800,- 
000 tons. 


Pennsalt Chemicals Moves 
Pittsburgh Regional Office 


PITTSBURGH, PA. —Pennsalt 
Chemicals Corp.’s industrial chemi- 
cals regional office, formerly located 
in the Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh, will 
move into new quarters at Natrona, 
Pa., effective Aug. 4. The move will 
coordinate sales activities with palnt 
facilities at the site of the company’s 
original plant on the Allegheny River 
21 miles north of Pittsburgh, the 
company says. 

Office quarters for the regional of- 
fice have been remodeled in the move 
to provide better customer service by 
centering manufacturing, shipping 
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and sales activities at a single loca- 
tion. 

John C. Hampson, newly appointed 
regional manager, replacing William 
P. Snelsire who has retired, will be 
in charge of sales activities for Penn- 
salt organic and inorganic chemicals. 

Coincident with the relocation of 
the Industrial Chemicals Regional Of- 
fice, Pennsalt announced that it will 
also move to Natrona the sales, re- 
search and development units of the 
Corrosion Engineering Products De- 
partment. 


North Carolina Tonnage 


RALEIGH, N.C. — Fertilizer ship- 
ments in North Carolina during May 
totaled 295,452 tons, compared with 
211,294 tons in May, 1957, according 
to the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture. Shipments during the 
first 11 months (July-May) of this 
fiscal year totaled 1,347,047 tons, 
compared with 1,450,384 tons in a 
comparable period a year earlier. 
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State-Federal Programs Viewed 
From Angle Public Relations 


N California, the development and 


widespread use of new pest con- 
trol materials has been taken as a 
matter of course. In general, we have 
been dealing with farm people who 
are better informed concerning the 
benefits to be derived from proper 
use of chemicals. You will recall that 
there was great concern over drifting 
arsenicals fifteen years ago, but with 
the newer materials, newer regula- 
tions, and better trained operators, 
complaints have been minimized in 
spite of the large increased use. The 
eradication programs carried on by 
the California Department of Agri- 
culture and the County Agricultural 
Commissioners have been supported 
with surprisingly few objections. 

About two years ago, when the 
Mediterranean fruit fly was found 
in Florida, we took it for granted 
that a major eradication program 
would be developed. There was some 
apprehension over possible adverse 
reaction to repeated spraying over 
large cities, but the importance of 
the eradication of this pest made the 
program a must. We encouraged the 
program, and were gratified indeed 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the people of Florida 
joined forces to fight the pest. 


Opposition to Program 


We thought that there should be 
similar support in the fight against 
the gypsy moth in the northeastern 
part of the United States, and were 
surprised when the so-called gypsy 
moth case developed in New York. 
The gypsy moth is a leaf-eating in- 
sect that does hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of damage each year to 
trees in a region of about 38,000,000 
acres in the northeastern states. This 
pest was brought into the United 
States from France in 1869 by a 
French scientist who hoped to devel- 
op a hardy race of silk-producing in- 
sects by crossing gypsy moths with 
silkworms. It was a clever idea, but 
it didn’t work out, and some of the 
larvae escaped, with the result that 
the pest became established in nearby 
wooded areas. 

Twenty years later the infested 
area covered about 360 square miles 
in eastern Massachusetts. It has 
spread rapidly since then, wind being 
the principal carrier. If uncontrolled, 
it is believed that the gypsy moth 
could spread to every state in the 
union. 

DDT is the first pesticide that has 
offered possibilities of eradicating the 
pest. The treatment is from about the 
first of May to the middle of June, 
with the spray consisting of one 
pound of DDT in a gallon of oil ap- 
plied by aircraft at the rate of one 
gallon per acre. This is the same type 
of spray used so satisfactorily in Cal- 
ifornia against the beet leafhopper 
and the wheat sawfly. 

The program of gypsy moth control 
or eradication has been developing 
satisfactorily until last year, when 
Long Island was sprayed. This action 
resulted in the filing of injunction 
proceedings by a group of residents. 
The plaintiffs charged that DDT is 
recognized to be “a delayed-action, 
cumulative poison such as will inev- 
itably cause irreparable injury and 
death to all living things, including 
human beings, animals, birds, insects, 
and the predators and parasites of 
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harmful insects, if ingested, inhaled 
or brought into contact therewith 
in sufficient quantities or over a suf- 
ficient period.” 

The plaintiffs claim that some of 
them have already absorbed an ac- 
cumulative toxic amount of DDT due 
to exposure directly through house- 
hold or garden spraying, or indirectly 
from eating sprayed vegetables or 
fruit, milk, meat or eggs. It is alleged 
that the DDT spraying will not only 
injure the health of the plaintiffs, 
but also birds, fish, and their food 
supply, as well as preventing them 
from utilizing their land for organic 
cultivation. The trial continued from 
Feb. 10 to March 4, with 34 wit- 
nesses for the plaintiffs and 16 for 
the defense. The witnesses for the 
plaintiffs generally submitted testi- 
mony in support of the complaint, 
while those for the defense testified 
with regard to the large amount of 
work that has been done to establish 
the toxicity and possible hazards 
from use of DDT. They were of the 
opinion that the small amount used 
was not harmful to man or wildlife. 

Dr. Wayland J. Hayes, Jr., chief 
of the toxicology section, Communi- 
cable Disease Center, U.S. Public 
Health Service, Savannah, Ga., pre- 
sented excellent testimony pertaining 
to the effect of DDT on humans, and 
the storage of DDT either in labora- 
tory animals or in humans. 

Dr. Clarence H. Hoffman, assistant 
director, entomology research divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, tes- 
tified with regard to the studies he 
had made on the effect on wildlife 
by the DDT spray programs. He was 
permitted to introduce many publica- 
tions setting forth the extensive work 
that he had done, much of it in co- 
operation with U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

I discussed our experience with one 
pound of DDT in a gallon of oil per 
acre in the beet leafhopper project 
carried on in the western side of the 
San Joaquin Valley for the last few 
years. In reviewing this program, it 
was interesting to note that there 
have been no proved cases of poison- 
ing due to the DDT spray applied 
over pasture land. There have been 
very few complaints, and each of 
these has been investigated thor- 
oughly. 

Whenever it was found that sheep 
had been reported to be dying in the 
area treated, the difficulty was found 
to be due to a disease or poison weed, 
or some other cause not related to 
the pesticide spraying. 


Lack of Understanding 


I was surprised to find how scanty 
the courtroom attendance was, as I 
had thought there was more public 
interest in the trial, which was held 
in the Borough Hall in Brooklyn. Aft- 
er I had completed my testimony and 
was leaving the courtroom, several 
women, evidently connected with the 
case, questioned me. They seemed to 
believe sincerely that they had been 
damaged from the use of this spray, 
and showed a lack of understanding 
of the safety factors involved in the 
use of small amounts of DDT in the 
gypsy moth program. 

When the trial closed on March 4, 
the plaintiffs were allowed three 
weeks to prepare briefs supporting 
their arguments, and the defense was 
allowed an additional two weeks to 
file answering briefs. 

It was my impression from talking 


to various people interested that the 
so-called organic gardeners were try- 
ing to prevent the use of any pesti- 
cides, and were attacking the gypsy 
moth program for this reason. Also, 
there seems to be a belief that the 
same group will attempt to prevent 
a program to eradicate the fire ant 
from being carried out. Although 
this group is apparently not very 
numerous, it is well organized, and 
is doing everything it can to make 
people believe that the use of all 
chemicals is hazardous, and should be 
stopped. 


"Pure" Food Advertised 


Last week I received in the mail 
from one of the stores attempting to 
supply foods for the organic gar- 
dening group a circular which reads 
as follows: 


“Organically grown, unsprayed 
fruits and vegetables will be in our 
store this Thursday, May 21, and 
every Thursday thereafter! We 
have been striving for this for some 
time, and it is a dream come true 
to be able to add this service to 
our community. But, in order for 
us to maintain this service, we ask 
that all of you who are interested, 
to back this venture to the fullest! 


“Would you, after preparing your 
salads and vegetable dishes, spray 
them with insecticides before serv- 
ing them to your family? Of 
course not! Yet that is, in effect, 
what you do when you buy today’s 
produce! Now you can protect your 
family’s health and safeguard them 
against hazardous, modern day 
spraying with our spray-free pro- 
duce! Buy these precious vegetables 
from our store. 


“We also carry strictly fresh, 
fertile eggs produced from hens fed 
mashes free from chemical addi- 
tives; fresh churned butter from 
raw cream, when available, and 
raw milk cheese. We will soon be 
adding raw goat’s cheese to our 
stock. 


“In order that we may all have 
more abundant health, we ask your 
support for our program to expand 
our supply of wholesome, natural 
foods.” 


You will note that this circular or 
offer to supply organically grown, 
unsprayed fruits and vegetables im- 
plies that all other fruits and vegeta- 
bles carry dangerous poisons. This 
implication is obviously false, as we 
have laws forbidding sale of produce 
carrying excessive residue, and these 
laws are strictly enforced. Sprays 
are applied to growing fruits and 
vegetables for control of pests with 
adequate time allowed between ap- 
plication and harvest for the sprays 
to break down to innocuous products. 
This is not the same as spraying 
food as it is being served to eat. The 
ordinary washing and handling or 
preparing food for the table also 
helps to remove any residues that 
may remain. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and many health authorities 
are quite concerned over the propa- 
ganda against chemicals. A great ef- 
fort has been made to administer the 
laws, both federal and state, pertain- 
ing to proper labeling of pesticides 
so that the directions will provide 
for proper use without causing ex- 
cessive spray residues. The Food and 
Drug Administration has established 
tolerances for many chemicals on 


many crops, all with the intent of 
safeguarding the health of our people. 
When any group tries to oppose this 
program by encouraging the public 
to buy a restricted list of foods, or 
to avoid many of our good nourishing 
foods, the strength and health of our 
nation may be affected from the nu- 
trition standpoint much more seri- 
ously than it would be affected by 
chemicals, even if the previously 
mentioned controls were not in effect. 

Another group is attempting to 
prevent the use of highly toxic chemi- 
cals in rodent control. Its main at- 
tack is the use of sodium fluoroace- 
tate, otherwise known as “Compound 
1080,” as a rodent poison. We all 
recognize that sodium fluoroacetate 
is a highly toxic compound, requiring 
the utmost care in handling to pre- 
vent injury to man or wildlife. At the 
suggestion of the Department, Sec- 
tion 1080.6 of the California Agricul- 
tural Code was added by the statutes 
of 1953 and it provides that it is un- 
lawful for any person to sell, use, or 
possess any sodium fluoroacetate or 
any preparation thereof, except sub- 
ject to rules and regulations of the 
director. 

The law provides that certain spe- 
cific classes of people are authorized 
to use it for pest control purposes. 
These include federal, state, county, 
and municipal officers or their em- 
ployees in their official capacities, and 
duly licensed structural pest control 
operators. 

The Department has issued rules 
and regulations governing the use of 
this material, and further instruc- 
tions have been issued to County 
Agricultural Commissioners with re- 
gard to precautions that should be 
taken in handling baits containing 
sodium fluoroacetate. The material 
is very effective, and when properly 
handled with adequate supervision of 
qualified people, provides a tool for 
doing a better job than many of the 
other poisons which may _ require 
larger quantities, with resultant pos- 
sibility of increased hazard. 

The main difficulty with the use of 
sodium fluoroacetate is that dogs are 
particularly susceptible to it; in fact, 
the quantity required to kill a dog 
is many times less than that required 
to kill a rodent in proportion to the 
aminal’s body weight. This extreme 
susceptibility of dogs, generally re- 
garded as man’s best friend, has 
made dog lovers particularly in- 
censed at the idea of using this val- 
uable chemical. There is a campaign 
further to restrict or banish the use 
of this toxic substance. 


More Scare Propaganda 


There has come to my attention a 
circular, entitled “More about the 
Dangers and Harm of the Poison 
Programs.” In this circular the in- 
structions and warnings with regard 
to the precautions necessary to pre- 
vent hazard from use of the chemical 
are quoted as grounds for banning 
its use. No recognition is given to the 
fact that the chemical is not per- 
mitted by law to be possessed by the 
public generally in California, and 
that the official agencies have at- 
tempted to use the material with 
due care to prevent injury. 

This circular also makes reference 
to the 1955 poisoning of deer as the 
result of use of treated grain for 
rodent control. The deer die-off in 
Stanislaus County was carefully in- 
vestigated at that time by the State 
Department of Fish and Game and 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
and it was determined that the deer 
die-off was not due to treated grain, 
but rather due to a food shortage. 
The deer were out of balance with 
their food supply, and consumed 
Mexican milkweed. 

Most of the opposition to govern- 
mental pest control programs is 
aroused by increasing fears for per- 
sonal safety, or by fears of unknown 
dangers to wildlife. There is excel- 
lent public cooperation on projects 
that are clearly understood and do 
not arouse fears of the unknown. The 
Meyer lemon plant removal program 
is an example of such a project. 
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There is no chemical contro] for 
quick decline of citrus; no heroic 
measures must be taken. Meyer lem- 
on plants are symptomless carriers 
of quick decline of citrus. 


In order to protect commercial 
citrus plantings, you may recall that 
special legislation was passed to 
authorize removal of Meyer lemon 
plants from commercial citrus areas, 
and that these areas are established 
by regulation. The program has pro- 
gressed very satisfactorily. The Com- 
missioners and Department personnel 
who worked on this Meyer lemon re- 
moval program should be compli- 
mented on the excellence of their 
work. By the middle of May 1958, 
4,615 Meyer lemon plants have been 
removed out of the 4,774 found with- 
in the Meyer lemon free areas. At 
present, the areas in Glenn, Kern, 
Tehama, and Yuba Counties are free 
of Meyer lemon plants. Work is in 
progress in Butte, Fresno, and Tu- 
lare Counties. 


There have been some interesting 
incidents in this program, such as 
the case of the man eighty years old 
who had to have Meyer lemon juice 
for his health, and couldn’t possibly 
have his tree removed. One of two 
people have questioned the consti- 
tutionality of the law, and we may 
yet have to go to court to get the 
last Meyer lemon tree out of the 
areas involved, as there is usually 
someone who feels it important to 
stand upon his constitutional rights. 

When called upon to remove Meyer 
lemon plants, the average citizen 
asks the inspector why he is there, 
and wants to know what good it 
will do him to have the Meyer lemon 
plant removed. Then he wants to 
know why he isn’t being paid for the 
loss of his plant. When this is all 
explained, he will usually agree to 
go along with the program without 
further argument. 

It seems to me that it would be a 
difficult task indeed to find a person 
who has not benefited in some way 
from the proper use of modern agri- 
cultural chemicals. Despite the fine 
public relations work carried on by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the various agricultural chemi- 
cals associations and industry con- 
cerns, I believe there are many people 
who are unaware that they have 
benefited from the use of pesticides 
and other agricultural chemicals. The 
millions of uninformed persons can 
be convinced rather easily that their 
property, their health, or even their 
very lives have been placed in jeo- 
pardy by the growing use of chemi- 
cals or poisons. They offer an op- 
portunity for those interested in con- 
tinuing or extending the misunder- 
standing to carry on their program 
for their own selfish ends. 

We all should use every opportuni- 
ty to correct these misunderstand- 
ings, and to carry the story forward 
that pesticidal chemicals are prob- 
ably the most regulated class of ma- 
terials sold in this country, and that 
all precautions and efforts are taken 
to see that they are properly used 
for man’s benefit. 

People close to the problem of a 
certain type of pest control are apt 
to take for granted that all people 
affected by the control measures are 
fully aware of the need for the con- 
trol, and that they fully understand 
the control measures that are to be 
taken. This can be a fatal error. 
The business man, the farmer, the 
housewife—all who may be affected 
by control procedures should be made 
aware and fully informed of basic 
need for the procedures. Insofar as 
possible, they should be told of the 
benefits that the program means to 
them or to their neighbors and com- 
munity. 

We have all condemned the short- 
sighted attitude of the few manufac- 
turers of pesticides who spend a mil- 
lion dollars for advertising and not 
one cent for research. But govern- 
mental pest control program admin- 
istrators can be just as shortsighted 
if they too overlook the necessity of 
spending part of their time and their 
budget on educating people on the 


need and conduct of the procedures. 

Imperial County’s beet leafhopper 
program last year is an excellent 
example of public response to a well- 
advertised and understood program. 
Whenever I hear of people telephon- 
ing the mosquito abatement district 
and requesting that their neighbor- 
hood be fogged or sprayed, I am im- 
pressed with the cooperation govern- 
mental agencies can get if the pub- 
lic knows what they are doing and 
why they are doing it. 


Booklets Available 


BERKELEY, CAL.— Three publi- 
cations of interest to the agricultural 
chemical industry have been released 
for distribution by the division of 
Agricultural Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

These are Grape Rootstocks for the 
Coastal Valleys of California, by 
Lloyd A. Lider, leaflet 101; The Ob- 
servation of Hive, by J. E. Eckert, 
leaflet 102; and Termite Control, by 
Walter Ebeling, and Roy J. Pence, 
Circular 469. Single copies may be 
obtained without charge by writing 
Agricultural Publications, 22 Gian- 
nini Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Cal. 
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Fall Application of Phosphate Fertilizer 
Recommended in Colorado Spring Crops 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—Fall appli- 
cation of phosphate fertilizer for 
crops planted early in the spring and 
which require good seed bed prepara- 
tion are generally recommended in 
the state of Colorado according to 
W. R. Schmehl, agronomist at Colo- 
rado State University, Ft. Collins. 
Sugar beets is the best example of 
such a crop, Mr. Schmehl says. Fre- 
quently, where land for sugar beets 
is spring plowed, the seed bed can 
not be properly prepared for early 
planting. Consequently, planting is 
sometimes delayed. 

Experimental results have shown 
that fall plow down of phosphate fer- 
tilizer is as good as spring applica- 
tions. Consequently this represents an 
excellent place for fall application of 
fertilizer under Colorado conditions. 

Fall application of phosphate 
should also be successful where this 
nutrient is needed, for pastures, mea- 
dows, and established stands of al- 
falfa. 

Mr. Schmehl indicates that recom- 


Industry Patents 


2,843,471 
Herbicidal Compositions of Con- 
trolled Water Solubility. Patent is- 
sued July 15, 1958, to Elias Fischer, 
Chicago, assignor to Armour & Co., 


Chicago. An _ herbicidal compound 
having the formula: 
(CH,CH;0).H 
X-N—R 


wherein X is an herbicidal plant hor- 
mone carboxylic acid, R is a radical 
selected from the group consisting 
of straight-chain aliphatic hydrocar- 
bon radicals having from 8 to 22 
carbon atoms and an abietyl radical, 
and x and y are integers, the sum of 
which is from 2 to 50. 


2,843,518 

Fungicides and Fungicidal Compo- 
sitions. Patent issued July 15, 1958, 
to. Joseph A. Lambrech, Charleston, 
and William H. Hensley, St. Albans, 
W. Va., assignors to Union Carbide 
Corp. As new compositions of matter, 
compounds of the formulae: 


8 8 
nab—s—s—t—or 


and 


nnt—s—| | 


R’ 
—8—C—O 


where R is a member of the group 
consisting of mono cyclic and alkyl 
groups containing from 1 to 8, inclu- 
sive, carbon atoms; R’ is an alkylene 
group containing up to 6, inclusive, 
carbon atoms; and “m” and “n,” re- 
spectively, is an integer from 0 to 4, 
inclusive, and the sum of “m--n” is 
at least 2. A fungicidal composition 
containing from .005 to 50 parts by 
weight of a compound defined in 
claim 1 with sufficient added material 
to make 100 parts by weight. 


and Trademarks | 


2,843,519 

Pesticidal Compositions Comprising 
Dimethyl Carbamates of Dimethyl 
Amino and Hetero-Substituted Me- 
thyl Phenols and Method of Using 
Same. Patent issued July 15, 1958, to 
Howard M. Fitch, New York. A pesti- 
cidal composition comprising a toxi- 
cant of the formula 

(R),.NOCO—A—CH.LY 

wherein R is a methyl group, A is se- 
lected from the group consisting of 
phenyl, lower alkyl substituted phe- 
nyl, nitrophenyl and chlorophenyl, 
and Y is selected from the group con- 
sisting of dimethylamino, N-piperidi- 
no, N-morpholino and N-pyrrolidino, 
and a non-phytotoxie carrier sub- 
stance. 


Industry Trade Marks 


.The trade marks were published 
In the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
in compliance with section 12 (a) of ‘the 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of opposition 
under section 13 may be filed within 30 days 
of publication in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1 
to 20.5.) As provided by Section 31 of the act 
a fee of $25 must accompany each notice o 
opposition. 

Vangard, in caps and lower case, 
for fungicides and bactericides. Filed 
Oct. 17, 1957, by R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 


New York. First use Oct. 7, 1957. 


Sponge Rok, in hand-lettered capi- 
tals, for inorganic soil amendment. 
Filed Aug. 23, 1956, by Paramount 
Perlite Co., Paramount, Cal., from 
Perlites, Inc., Paramount, Cal. First 
use Oct. 18, 1948. 


MOM in heavy capital letters, for 
bacterial soil conditioner. Filed Sept. 
26, 1957, by Hyper-Humus Co., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. First use Aug. 26, 1957. 


mendations for fall application for 
nitrogen fertilizer are given some- 
what more reluctantly, although fall 
and winter moisture is generally low. 

Ocassionally, he says, there may be 
some leaching of nitrogen because of 
early spring rains or where irrigation 
water is applied in early spring. Un- 
der most Colorado conditions, no 
early spring irrigation water is ap- 
plied, fall application of nitrogen 
should cause no losses in this nutri- 
ent. Where a mixed fertilizer is plow- 
ed down, this is an important consid- 
eration. 

When it comes to the application of 
nitrogen only, Mr. Schmehl says that 
he would prefer to wait until spring. 

Potash fertilization is infrequent in 
Colorado, he adds, and if used is gen- 
erally applied for vegetable crops in 
band at planting. 


Nematodes Show Strong 


Radiation Resistance 


WASHINGTON — Nematodes are 
unexpectedly resistant to radiation, 
tests by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture scientists reveal. 

The golden nematode can _ with- 
stand radiation up to 20,000 roent- 
gens before the females are sterilized. 
(A roentgen is a standard unit of 
radioactivity.) It takes 120,000 roent- 
gens or more to kill this plant para- 
site. Some other kinds of nematodes 
require between 350,000 and 640,000 
roentgens for a lethal dose. 

By comparison, the dosage con- 
sidered invariably lethal to man is 
650 roentgens. Some human fatali- 
ties may occur from exposures of as 
little as 300 roentgens. 


Since nematode-killing doses of 
radiation will injure plants, there 
is no prospect that radiation can 
be used for killing the pests on 
living plants. Scientists hoped that 
nursery stock now being quaran- 
tined to prevent the spread of 
plant-parasitic nematodes to non- 
infested areas could be freed of the 
pests by exposing them to radia- 
tion. 


Experiments were started two 
years ago in USDA’s Nematology 
Laboratory at Beltsville, Md., and at 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
on Long Island, N.Y., to find wheth- 
er rays from radioactive materials 
could be used to destroy nematodes 
on soil and on plant material. 
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BILLBUG DAMAGE ON DISPLAY—The obvious reduction of stand and 


yield in this South Carolina field of corn was caused through the depredations 
of billbugs. Dr. Vernon M. Kirk, entomologist at the Clemson, 8.C., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, reported at the recent 7th annual Clemson pesti- 
cide school that preplant treatments of aldrin wettable powder will control 
the billbug and allow undamaged stands of corn and much greater yields. 


New Disease Hits 
Washington Barley 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Yellow dwarf 
virus, a perennial disease of spring 
oats and barley in western Washing- 
ton, has crossed the Cascades this 
year to hit Palouse fields hard. Dr. 
G. W. Breuhl, Washington State Col- 
lege plant pathologist, reported wide- 
spread infection by the virus of 
spring-planted grain in many east- 
side fields. Degree of infection varies 
from farm to farm. 


Crop damage ranges from a total 
loss in some spring-barley fields to 
barely significant lowered yields in 
others, Dr. Breuhl said. He explained 
that yellow dwarf regularly takes 
about a 25% toll of spring-planted 


oats in western Washington State. 

One 450-acre field of spring barley 
near Pullman did not get large 
enough to produce heads. The crop is 
a total loss, Dr. Breuhl said. How- 
ever, a field of barley planted the 
same day on an adj--ning farm show- 
ed a little yellow dwarf damage and 
will produce almost a normal crop. 

The WSC plant pathologist attrib- 
uted the extensive infection in east- 
ern Washington this year to favor- 
able conditions for early aphid spread. 
“As far as we know, all aphids that 
feed on grasses can transmit yellow 
dwarf virus,” he added. 

WSC entomologists say that early 
spraying of spring grain, especially 
spring barley, showing a heavy aphid 
infestation may offer a possible meth- 
od of controlling the disease. 


NAC 


(Continued from page 1) 


and Stephen G. Pugh, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Atlanta. 


Jackson V. Vernon, vice presi- 
dent chemical divisions, Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp., New 
York, NAC president, will present 
his address on the opening morning. 


Mr. Gillis’ topic as announced in 
the program will be ‘Confusion Out 
of Chaos,” while Mr. Conner will dis- 
cuss “Product Liability Claims and 
Suits.” 

Another panel discussion on new 
and expanding markets will occupy 
the final period of the last day’s pro- 
gram. The following topics and speak- 
ers have been announced by the 
NAC: Wilbur J. Garmhausen, chief 
landscape architect of the Ohio de- 
partment of highways, Columbus, on 
“Roadsides”; Dr. Herbert L. Haller, 
assistant to the administrator, Pro- 
duction Research, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, ‘Soil Fumi- 
gation”; William Johnson, chief re- 
search forester, Union Bag and Paper 
Co., Savannah, Ga., “Forests,” and 
M. W. Melander, manager, export di- 
vision, Stauffer Chemical Ca, New 
York, “Export Horizons.” 


Association committee meetings 
will be held at various times dur- 
ing the three-day convention, and 
a golf tournament will headline 
the sports activities. 


A reception is scheduled for the 
evening of Oct. 29, and a barbecue 
dinner, with entertainment, for the 
evening of the 30th, according to the 
announcement. 


THOMAS 


(Continued from page 1) 


cultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions. The committee authorized Dr. 
Thomas to name a special committee 
to serve as a work group on these 
projects, cooperating with the re- 


search men at the various colleges. 

Dr. S. L. Aldrich, University of 
Illinois extension agronomist, discuss- 
ed with the committee an idea for a 
proposed study of the degree and 
source of segregation in bulk spread- 
ing of fertilizer. 


The committee authorized the 
chairman to appoint two other special 
work groups from its membership. 
Their functions will be, respectively: 
(1) To study possibility of a pilot soil 
testing project in the Midwest region. 
The project’s purpose would be to en- 
courage soil testing and also, to use 
the project to measure the effective- 
ness of soil testing as a tool for mer- 
chandising fertilizer, (2) To study 
fertilizer demonstration programs 
and determine the effectiveness of 
demonstrations as a means of mer- 
chandising fertilizer. 


Attending the meeting, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Allstetter and Mr. 
Beers, were W. T. Dible, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp.; 
Dale Friday, Nitrogen Division, Al- 
lied Chemical Corp.; Proctor Gull, 
Spencer Chemical Co.; Hartl Lucks, 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Co.; 
Werner Nelson, American Potash 
Institute; Leo E. Orth; Leonard 
Schrader, Standard Oil Co.; C. L. 
W. Swanson, The Texas Co.; Dr. 
Thomas; and H. H. Tucker, Sohio 
Chemical Co. 


Arlan Woltemath, newly appointed 
NPFI Midwest district representa- 
tive, who recently assumed his duties 
at Kansas City, Mo., to cover Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska, also 
attended the meeting. 

A report of the committee’s actions 
and suggested program was present- 
ed before the meeting of NPFI’s Mid- 
west Industry Advisory Committee in 
Chicago on July 22. 


PILOT KILLED 

PECOS, TEXAS—John William 
Martin, 37, of San Angelo, a pilot for 
the Alvin Miller Dusting Co. of San 
Angelo, was killed when his plane 
crashed on a farm near here. It failed 
to complete a turn. It did not catch 
fire. He is survived by his widow and 
three children. 


SOME OF THE MORE 


IMPORTANT PESTS 


Grouped According to Plant Pest Control 


Cattle lice 


WESTER 

Crop & Forest Pests Man & Animal Pests 
Grasshoppers Cattle lice 
Lygus bugs Mosquitoes 
Cora earvors fly 

aphid Cattle grubs 
Alfalfa weevil Horn fly 8 tel 
Spotted alfalfa aphid Sheep ked 
Spider mites Ticks 
Cabbage looper Cockroaches \ 
Onion maggot Termites 
Codling aoth Clover mite 


SOUTHERN 
Crop Pests Map & Animal Pests 
3 Mexican bean beetle Screv-worn Mosqui 

Aphids House fly Cattle 

m Spider mites Horn fly Impor fire ant 
Cutvworas Cockroeches Fless 
Tobecco budvors Termites Tiche 
Southern aruywors 


WHERE PESTS ABOUNDED IN 1957—The above map, prepared by U.S. 
Department of Agriculture entomologists, shows where the important insect 
pests of last year were located in the largest numbers. Significance of this 
lies in the fact that a similar pattern may exist during the current season. 
In the Western Region, crop and forest pests listed included grasshoppers, 
lygus bugs, corn earworm, pea aphid, alfalfa weevil, spotted alfalfa aphid, 
spider mite, cabbage looper, onion maggot and codling moth. The list of in- 
sects affecting livestock and man included cattle lice, cattle grubs, horn flies, 
sheep ked, ticks, termites and clover mites. 

The central area’s pests included the European corn borer, potato leaf- 
hopper, corn earworm, cutworms, grasshoppers, codling moth, six-spotted 
leafhopper, meadow spittlebug, sweetclover weevil, plus stable flies, horn 


Regions 


Crop & Forest Pests 
European corn borer 

Potato leafhopper House fi 
Corn earvora 
Cutworms 
Grasshoppers Termites x 
Codling moth Stable fly 
Six-spotted leafhopper Horn fly 
Meadow epittlebug Cattle grubs 
Sealler Bur. ele bark beetle Powder post beetles 


Crop & Forest Pests Man & Animal Peste 


Europeans cora 


borer Mosquitoes 
Two-epotted spider mite 


Eastern subterranean tersite 
European red site House fly 
Apple maggot Cockroaches 
Alfalfs weevil Clover mite 
Coro earvors Cattle 
Japanese beetle florn fly 
Potato leafhopper ts 
Red-banded leaf roller Ticks 
Plum curculio Carpet beetles 


flies, cattle grubs, powder post beetles, and cattle lice. 


The Southern region suffered from corn earworm, bollworm, boll weevil, 
fall armyworm, armyworm, rice weevil, Mexican bean beetle, aphids, spider 
mites, cutworms, tobacco budworm, Southern armyworm, screw-worm, horn 
fly, cattle grubs, imported fire ant, fleas and ticks. 

Eastern regional pests included the European corn borer, two-spotted 
spider mite, European red mite, apple maggot, alfalfa weevil, corn earworm, 
Japanese beetle, potato leafhopper, red-banded leaf roller, p:um curculio, 
clover mites, cattle grubs, horn flies, and carpet beetles. 


All regions listed mosquitoes, cockroaches, and house files as important 


pests of 1957, 
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Agronomists to Hear 
About New Fertilizer 


Application Ideas 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—New ideas on 
how to apply farm fertilizers will 
highlight a special program at Pur- 
due University Aug. 4, opening day 
of the American Society of Agrono- 
my annual meeting. 

Fertilizer specialists from several 
Midwest agricultural colleges will dis- 
cuss new developments and inspect 
corn and small grain plots at the 
Purdue Agronomy farm. Various ap- 
plication methods were used on the 
plots, planted especially for the ag- 
ronomist’s meeting. 


Some 1,600 members of the Society 
are expected to attend the meeting, 
which ends Aug. 8. 


B. A. Krantz, University of Cali- 
fornia soil scientist and vice chair- 
man of the National Joint Committee 
on Fertilizer Application, will conduct 
the morning session. W. L. Nelson, 
Lafayette, agronomist with the 
American Potash Institute, and A. J. 
Ohlrogge, Purdue agronomist, will 
take part. Other participants are 
R. L. Cook and M. B. Tesar, Michi- 
gan State University; George Enfield 
and Richard F. Dudley, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C.; J. L. Parsons, Ohio Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station, Wooster, and 
J. A. Jackobs, University of Illinois. 

Several Indiana farm implement 
dealers in cooperation with the Pur- 
due agricultural engineering depart- 
ment will display fertilizer equip- 
ment at the agronomy farm. 


May Ammonia Production 

Up From April Output 

WASHINGTON—Production of an- 

hydrous ammonia for May exceeded 
that of April by 18,321 tons, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures just re- 
leased by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. May’s out- 
put was 348,159 tons as compared 
to 329,837 tons for the previous 
month. 


Production of ammonium nitrate, 
however, was down considerably. The 
May output, according to the figures, 
was 186,417 tons as compared to 
231,228 tons for April. Significantly, 
however, stocks at producing plants 
had been high in April (237,164 tons) 
and were reduced to 182,677 tons in 
May. 

Phosphoric acid production was 
down only slightly in May, the ton- 
nages being 153,250 tons for May and 
157,076 for April. 

Sulfuric acid output was up slight- 
ly in May over April. The figures 
were 1,309,774 tons and 1,296,892 
tons, respectively. 

Production of nitric acid was down 
from 235,477 tons in April to 210,050 
tons in May. 

These figures, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, are of pre- 
liminary nature. Detailed reports for 
these chemicals together with data 
for additional chemicals and gases 
will appear shortly in the depart- 
ment’s report, “Facts for Industry.” 


Tests Show Cows Not 
Susceptible to Normal 
Amounts of Weed Killer 


MIDLAND, MICH.—A study to 
determine how serious is the danger 
of livestock being poisoned by graz- 
ing on vegetation sprayed with weed 
or brush control chemicals has been 
conducted by the veterinary research 
section of Dow Chemical Company. 

Working with a mixture of 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T, Dow researchers found 
that a 1,000 lb. cow would have to 
consume 25 gal. of spray solution 
mixed at four pounds of herbicide 
in 100 gal. water in order to show 
any symptoms of intoxication. This 
would be enough spray to cover 10,- 
890 sq. ft. of land at recommended 
rates. 


Using a spray concentration of a 
quarter pound per 100 gal. water, the 
cow would have to take in 400 gal.— 
all the material which would normal- 
ly be sprayed over 174,240 sq. ft. 


All of these dosages caused only 
temporary sickness. Lethal doses are 
higher; in fact, death resulted only 
once in the course of Dow’s testing. 
In this case a 650 lb. steer was fed 
10.3 oz. of a mixture of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T daily for three days. On the 
third day the animal became sick and 
died three days later. Enough herbi- 
cide chemical was involved to clear 
a half acre of heavily covered brush 
land. 

Attempts to determine the lethal 
dose of dalapon in cattle failed. 
Three and a half pounds of dalapon 
were “pumped” into a steer at one 
time. In another instance, five and 
a half pounds were fed to a steer 
over a 10 day period and a com- 
parable dose on a weight basis was 
given to a suckling calf. The worst 
reaction was a digestive upset. Re- 


searchers finally gave up trying to 
kill cattle with dalapon. 


Studies also delved into the possi- 
bility of increasing nitrate poisoning 
cases and the possibility of herbicide 
applications making poisonous plants 
more paldfable to livestock. Results 
failed to show any increase in nitrate 
poisoning hazard following 2,4-D or 
2,4,5-T applications. In a number of 
tests, livestock failed to show a pref- 
erence for sprayed vegetation over 
unsprayed. 

On a pound for pound basis, ani- 
mals of various sizes showed about 
the same reaction to herbicide dos- 
ages. Any variation would probably 
go in favor of larger animals. 

In summing up results, Dow re- 
searchers concluded that dalapon 
does not constitute a hazard on 
farms. Likewise, there is no practical 
hazard in the use of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. 
“If these compounds are used ac- 
cording to directions, there is a wide 
margin of safety,’ company spokes- 
men said. 
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Arkansas Fertilizer 


Sales Show Decline 


LITTLE ROCK—Arkansas fertiliz- 
er sales during the fiscal year ended 
last June 30 totaled 289,641 tons, 
compared with 325,150 tons during 
the 1956-57 fiscal year. 


Sales of materials in 1957-58 
dropped to 149,853 tons from 184,290 
tons in the previous fiscal year, while 
sales of mixed grades held fairly 
steady at 139,788, compared with 
140,860 in 1956-57. 

Included in the 1957-58 material 
sales were 41,737 tons of ammonium 
nitrate, 25,404 tons of nitrate of soda, 
21,373 tons of anhydrous ammonia, 
7,634 tons of nitrogen solutions, 7,322 
tons of urea, 8,717 tons of triple su- 
perphosphate, 4,439 tons of 20% su- 
perphosphate and 23,407 tons of mu- 
riate of potash. 

Leading mixed grades were 5-10-5 
with 30,375 tons and 10-20-10 with 
22,976 tons. 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Western states. 


Senator Gives Pesticide 
Industry Commendation 


NEW and welcome twist in the manner in 

which the pesticide industry in general and 
the National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. in par- 
ticular are mentioned by high-level lawmakers, is 
seen in the remarks of Sen. Alexander Wiley, (R., 
Wis.) which appeared in the Congressional Record 
of July 17. Mr. Wiley called the attention of his 
colleagues to the “chemical revolution in Ameri- 
can agriculture,” and said that not many people 
realize their debt to chemistry. Not only the farm- 
er benefits, he said, but the public as a whole “‘is 
deeply indebted to the miracles which have been 
wrought by chemical compounds as applied to 
agriculture.” 

These products, he went on, have meant big- 
ger crops with less toil, better livestock, and 
healthier Americans. “And the benefits of the 
chemical revolution in America have _ spread 
throughout the world as well,” he added. 


Insecticides and fungicides, rodenticides 
and herbicides, he said, have changed the 
life of every one of us for the better. “It is 
estimated that pests continue to cost the 
American economy no less than $9 billion a 
year,” he said, and reminded further that 
this sum comes out of the pocket not only 
of the farmer, but of the public’s pocket as 
well. Insects cost us $4 billion and rodents 
another billion, with weeds taking a toll of 
up to $4 billion annually. 


Hitting at those who complain about bigger 
crops and the complications they bring, the Sena- 
tor said ‘‘We do not shrink from meeting our prob- 
lems. The fact that American population is ex- 
panding by 3 million a year means that we may 
have a housing problem, but that does not result 
in our desiring less population. 

“On the contrary, we welcome the increased 
productivity of the American farmer; just as we 
welcome the increased population which will be 
fed by theAmerican farmer.” 

The chemical industry came in for a pat on the 
back by the Senator, and the agricultural chemical 
industry as well. He commended its research ef- 
forts and quoted the May issue of the “NAC 
News” that pesticide manufacturers are spending 
more than $20 million a year on research and de- 
velopment; a jump of 150% over the 1950 figures. 


Although the Federal government is 
spending some $5 million for research in 
this field, still this is basically a private en- 
terprise industry, he said. Some 93% of crop 
protectants come from industrial research 
rather than from that of tax-supported in- 
stitutions. 


“Last year, a quarter of a billion dollars repre- 
sented the value of pesticides at the manufactur- 
er’s level,” the Senator reported. He then added 
that he is interested in the subject because his 
having come from a farm state enables him to 
know how valuable is chemical research in meet- 
ing agricultural problems in Wisconsin. 

“But I am interested as well in the health of 
all of American agriculture and, far more impor- 
tant, the health of the American people as a 
whole. 

“I am interested that the farm industry shall 
receive maximum encouragement to break new 
trails in research. 

“I am interested in ever-improved safety stand- 
ards—a subject in which the industry, itself, is 
deeply interested, as well. 

“I know that research pays off in countless 
direct and indirect ways; that for every dollar so 
invested, the public will receive untold benefits. 


“The world’s population is increasing 
and must be fed. America’s population is 
increasing, and it wants to be fed better 
than ever before. 


“I send, then, to the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association congratulations on their 
25th milestone and my wishes for uninterrupted 
success in continuing to serve the needs of Amer- 
ica. 

“I send to the desk the text of a most interest- 
ing chart which was published in that same May, 
1958, issue of the NAC News and Pesticide Review. 
It is entitled “Twenty-five Years of Miracles,” and 
it shows in simplified, tabular form, what has been 
accomplished in these brief 2% decades in major 
pesticide chemical work. 

“I ask unanimous consent that this page be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record.” 

There being no objection, the chart was order- 
ed to be printed in the Record, as follows: 


Twenty-five Years of Miracles 
Major Pesticide Chemical Developments 

Improvements in older pesticides: botanicals, 
inorganics. 

Synthetic organic herbicides, 1938; hormone- 
type selective herbicides, 1945. 

Synthetic organic fungicides, 1940. 

Synthetic organic insecticides: chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons, 1945; organic phosphates, 1947; sys- 
temic insecticides, 1950. 

Synthetic organic rodenticides, 1944; anti- 
coagulants, 1948. 

Antibiotics for plant use, 1956. 

A host of other new inorganic, organic, syn- 
thetic, and natural pesticides have been introduced 
during the past 10 years. 


Benefits to Farmers 
Net gains of $4 to nearly $400 per acre have 
been recorded by commercial farmers after treat- 
ing crops for insect, disease or weed control. 


In 1956 and 1957 proper use of pesti- 
cides saved Florida’s multimillion dollar 
fruit and vegetable crops from huge losses 
threatened by the Mediterranean fruit fly. 
Other examples: Small grain farmers in the 
Southwest used pesticides to save nearly $4 
million worth of crop during a greenbug 
epidemic in 1950. Midwest farmers save 
from $30 million to $50 million a year 
through chemical control of grasshoppers. 


Chemical weeding cuts cultivating costs nearly 
in half. Chemical weeding of cotton, for example, 
costs about $9 per acre versus $15 per acre for 
hand weeding. That’s a potential saving of $60 
million in labor costs for southern cottongrowers. 

Chemical protection of fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles helps to cut losses during transportation and 
transit estimated by USDA at about $633 million 
a year. Insect damage, mold, and bacteria are 
major factors in these losses. 


Benefits to the General Public 


United States Public Health Service reports 
over 5 million lives saved and 100 million illnesses 
prevented in the United States since 1952 through 
chemical control of insects which carry such dread 
diseases as malaria and sleeping sickness. 

Foods reaching markets today are free of dis- 
ease, insects, and rodent contamination as the re- 
sult of protection made possible by the proper use 
of pesticides. 

United States consumption of vitamin-rich 
fruits and vegetables is up nearly 100 percent 
since 1930 owing to greater supplies of these foods, 
most of which cannot be raised in large commer- 
cial quantities without protection from pest des- 
truction. 

A natural result of eating more high quality, 
high vitamin foods, of freedom from disease-carry- 
ing insects, and of improved control over poison- 
ous and allergy-causing plants. 

Science writers have listed many new pesti- 
cide discoveries among the outstanding achieve- 
ments of modern man. This chart lists some of the 
major developments of the past 25 years along 
with an indication of the tangible benefits they 
have brought to farmers and to the general public. 
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MEETING MEMOS 


Aug. 5—Field Day, Colorado State 
University, San Luis Valley Branch 
Station, Center, Colo, 

Sept. 25—Chemical Industry Safety 
Workshop; Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 
Houston, Texas, 

Oct. 138 — Agricultural Research In- 
stitute Panel on Problems Related 
to Agriculture in the Fertilizer 
Producing Industry, Academy of 
Science Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 16—National Plant Food Insti- 
tute Conference on Chemical Con- 
trol Problems; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


Meeting Memos listed above are 
being listed in this department this 
week for the first time. 


July 29-30—Annual Fertilizer Indus- 
try Conference Sponsored by the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Ex- 
periment Station; Black Belt Sub- 
station near Marion Junction, Ala. 
(July 29) and Prattville, Ala. Ex- 
periment Field (July 30). 

July 30—Kentucky Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Greenville, Ky. 

Aug. 4—National Joint Committee 
on Fertilizer Application, Annual 
Meeting, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind, 

Aug. 4-8—American Society of Ag- 
ronomy, Annual Meeting, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Aug. 12-183—Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
Summer Field Tour, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio, J. D. Wilson, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Institute Secretary. 

Aug. 12-14—Beltsville Cotton Me- 
chanization Conference, Civic Au- 
ditorium, Brownsville, Texas; Spon- 
sored by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil. 

Aug. 20-24—Canada Fertilizer Assn. 
(formerly Plant Food Producers of 
Eastern Canada), Annual Meeting, 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, 
Quebec. 

Sept. 4—Grassland Field Day, Rut- 
gers University Dairy Research 
Farm, Beemerville, N.J. 

Sept. 15-17 — Canadian Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Sixth Annual 
Meeting, Fort Garry Hotel, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 

Oct. 14-15—Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Cal:, ©. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., Executive Secretary. 

Oct, 20—Annual Sales Clinic of Sales- 
men’s Assn. of the American Chem- 
ical Industry, Inc., Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York. 

Oct, 20-21—Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, annual fall 
meeting, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ti. 


Oct. 22-24—Pacific Northwest Plant 


Food Assn., Annual Meeting, Gear- 
hart, Ore., Leon 8S. Jackson, P.O. 
Box 4628, Sellwood-Moreland Sta- 
tion, Portland, Ore., secretary. 

Oct. 28-29—Northwest Garden Supply 
Trade Show, Masonic Temple, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Oct. 29-31—N ational Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., 25th annual meet- 
ing, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 

Oct. 30—Annual Southeastern Soil 
Fertility Conference, Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 5-7—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Nov. 9-11—California Fertilizer Assn., 
85th Annual Convention, Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles, Sidney H. 
Bierly, 475 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino 9, Cal., General Manager. 

Nov. 10-11—Agricultural Aviation Re- 
search Conference, Milwaukee. 

Nov. 18-20—Washington State Weed 
Conference, Moses Lake, Wash. 

Nov. 24-25—Entomological Society of 
America, Eastern Branch, Annual 
Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

Dec. 1-4—Entomological Society of 
America, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Dec. 8-4—North Central Weed Con- 
trol Conference, Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Dec. 8-56—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Jack F. Oriswell, 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Executive 
Vice President. 

Dec. 9-11—Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Commodore Hotel, New York. 

Dec. 17-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

Jan. 20-22, 1959—California Weed 
Conference, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
July 7-9—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., 10th Annual Regional 
Fertilizer Conference, Tacoma, 

Wash. 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. Adds to 
Specialties Sales Staff 


NEW YORK — The R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co., specialties department, has 
announced two appointments to its 
field sales staff. 

James Dennis Nolan, of Norwalk, 
Conn., will cover the mid-western 
states west of Chicago. He is a grad- 
uate of Fairfield University, and at- 
tended New York University, special- 
izing in pre-medical studies. He is a 
veteran of the U.S. Coast Guard. 

Thomas M. Kugeman, of Westport, 
Conn., will cover the mid-western 
states east of Chicago, and the prov- 
ince of Ontario. He is a graduate of 
Bates College, where he majored in 
chemistry. 
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OREGON 


(Continued from page 7) 


consumption was rather stable, vary- 
ing little from year to year in rela- 
tion to the 1952 tonnage (3,218 tons). 

8-24-8 shows the greatest increase 
in consumption of all the mixed ferti- 
lizers during the period studied. 10 
tons of 8-24-8 were consumed in 1952, 
increasing to 651 tons in 1954, 1,360 
tons in 1955, 2,055 tons in 1956 and 
2,208 tons in 1957. The percentages 
in relation to the total mixes con- 
sumed were increased from 0.04% in 
1952 to 7.69% in 1957. 


Consumption of 5-10-10 has de- 
clined from 1,178 tons, index 100, in 
1952, to 373 tons, index 32, in 1957. 
The percentage consumed in rela- 
tion to the total mixed fertilizer 
tonnage dropped from 4.92% in 
1952 to 1.30% in 1957. 


Consumption of 2,629 tons of 6-20- 
20 in 1957, more than doubled the 1952 
tonnage. The percentage increased 
steadily from 4.63% in 1952 to 9.16% 
in 1957. 

The United States, unlike Oregon, 
consumed greater quantities of mixes 
than simples. The mixes composed 
about two-thirds of the total fertilizer 
tonnage from 1952 to 1956. 


New Head for Delaware 
Entomology Department 


NEWARK, DEL.—Dr. Dale F. 
Bray has been appointed chairman of 
the department of entomology at the 
University of Delaware, according to 
an announcement by Dean George M. 
Worrilow of the school of agricul- 
ture. 


Born in Paw Paw, Mich., Dr. Bray 
attended Western Michigan College 
of Education and Michigan State 
University before entering the Army 
in 1943. He did malaria survey work 
with the medical corps on Guadal- 
canal and in the Philippines. Later 
he resumed his study at Michigan 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 


15¢ per word; minimum charge 
Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


Rates: 
$2.25. 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Dis- 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $11 per column inch, 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE FOR NATION- 


ally known fertilizer company for east 
Texas territory. Prefer under 35 years. 
College education and experience in sale 


of agricultural products. Address Ad No. 
3943, Croplife, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


BRUSH AND WEED KILLER 


KILL SUBMERSED water weeds which foul up 
motor propellers, tangle fishing gear and choke 
irrigation ditches with R-H Granular Weed 
Rhap. Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. 
For details write Reasor-Hill Corporation, 
Box 36CL, Jacksonville, Ark. 


KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
Brush Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains, 
cattle. or other animals. See your dealer, or 
write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36CL, Jack- 
sonville, Ark. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE — REMAINING SKELETON 
steel structure and concrete work of our 
tornado destroyed fertilizer plant at 
Fargo, N. D. Excellent for construction 
of suitable warehouse, Plenty of room for 
industrial expansion on this railroad leased 
site. Survey this property and make us 
an offer. Address all correspondence to 
Ted B. Schultz, Asst. 
Peavey Elevators, 
Minneapolis 15, 


General Manager, 
809 Grain Exchange, 
Minn. 


State University where he received 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees. He came 
to the University of Delaware in 1949 
as a teacher and researcher and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at Rutgers Univer- 
sity in 1954. 
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